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WESTERN GERMANY— 


Recovery Exceeds Expectations 


MyrtTLeE BricKMAN 


EUROPEAN DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(Based on reports from the Office of 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany) 


, ECONOMY of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany made spectacular 
progress in 1950 over 1949. Postwar 
records were set in virtually every field 
and several all-time records toppled. 
Exports more than doubled. Industrial 
production rose by more than one- 
fourth. Output per man-hour in in- 
dustry increased by one-sixth. More 
than 600,000 new jobs were created dur- 
ing 1950. Bumper yields of almost 
every crop were harvested. Housing 
construction achieved an all-time record 
of 350,000 dwelling units. Real wages of 
workers and profits of employers reached 
postwar highs. 

Progress continued during the first 
half of 1951, but the rate of increase was 
somewhat lower than that achieved in 
the second half of 1950 as producers be- 
gan to feel the pinch of coal, steel, and 
other raw-material shortages. The 
consumer goods industries at first par- 
ticipated in the boom, but demand 
weakened in May and June 1951, causing 
a decline in output. The development 
of exports, as a whole, continued highly 
favorable during this period. 

The rapid pace of economic develop- 
ment was attributed mainly to the great 
upsurge in demand by consumers, pro- 
ducers, speculators, and foreign buyers, 
following the start of the Korean con- 
flict. But even before Korea, produc- 
tion and exports were running well 
ahead of planning targets, and a building 
boom was getting under way. The ac- 
tual results achieved in 1950 were far 
better than the German Government 
had predicted at the beginning of the 
year, and in most cases even exceeded 
the goals scheduled to be reached in 
1952. 

The accompanying table summarizes 
the achievements since the middle of 
1947, 


Economic Problems 


Western Germany’s economic recov- 
ery, however, is by no means complete. 
Its foreign-trade balance is still precar- 
ious. Unemployment is relatively high 
(8.3 percent of the wage- and salary- 
earning force as of the end of June 
1951). There is an acute housing short- 
age and a large refugee population which 
is not fully assimilated. While the real 
wages of industrial workers have 
reached the prewar level, those of other 
groups of workers are still below pre- 
war, and many groups in the population 
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Summarization of Achievements in Western Germany Since Mid-1947 


Increase or decrease in— 








Averages for year July 1 to June 30 | Percent 
change from 
1947-48 year to 
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1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51! | 1950-51 year 





























| } 
Industrial production : 47 78 97 | 129 +175 
(Index based on 1936= 100.) 
Productivity e . a ee eR | 57 68 83 96 +65 
(Index of output per man-hour in industry, 1936=100.) 
Agricultural output PT See me LE, 62 78 88 98 +58 
(Index based on 1935-38= 100.) | 
NN oe es ike ulkescankulsGonn dine mines hana 0.34 0. 93 1.36 2.70 +-690 
(Value in billions of dollars; 1986=1.36.) 
Dollar trade deficit : . ‘ain 739 831 589 350 —53 
(Millions of dollars.) 
Employment : 7 7 i ? 13. 21 13. 45 13. 31 14, 25 +8 
(Millions of wage and salary earners employed as of end 
of March; 1936=9.97.) 
Welfare: 
(Index of per capita calorie intake, 1935-38= 100) __- " 75 83 89 94 +25 
(Index of real wages of industrial workers ? 1938=100)_--_- 67 75 92 107 +60 
1 Estimated. 
2 Not all workers are as well off as industrial workers. 


and December 1950, respectively. 


have not yet been able to replace per- 
sonal stocks of goods, clothing, furni- 
ture, and savings lost during the war. 

Furthermore, the boom induced by 
the Korean war itself brought a whole 
new set of problems—rising prices, in- 
dustrial bottlenecks and raw-material 
shortages, a worsening of Germany’s 
terms of trade, and the problems con- 
nected with redirection of the German 
economy so as to maximize its contribu- 
tion to Western defense. 

Coal output has risen steadily, but the 
increase has been insufficient to meet 
both the export demand and the rapidly 
increasing domestic demand resulting 
from the rising level of economic activ- 
ity within the country. As a result, 
Western Germany is confronted by a 
severe coal shortage which is hamper- 
ing production in many industries. 
Coal production is still considerably un- 
der 1938, and output per man-shift is 
only about two-thirds of prewar. 

Probably the major deterrents to 
higher coal production at the present 
time are the substandard housing con- 
ditions in the mining areas and the need 
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Zollverein Coal Mine, said to be the most 
modern coal mine in Europe. This 
plant suffered little during the war. 


Figures given are for June 1948, December 1948, December 1949, 


for rationalization in the coal industry. 
Housing conditions in the mining areas 
have caused the enforced separation of 
thousands of miners from their families 
and a resultant high degree of absentee- 
ism. Furthermore, lack of family hous- 
ing means that recruitment of new 
miners is restricted to those. without 
families. As a result of the unsatisfac- 
tory living conditions, it has been im- 
possible to recruit adequate numbers of 
miners. 

A quick solution to this problem is im- 
possible, but progress is expected. Sub- 
stantial investments in mechanizing and 
rationalizing the coal-mining industry 
are planned, and a Ruhr Housing Auth- 
ority has been set up which has initiated 
a special Ruhr miners’ housing project. 

The shortage of steel is also a major 
factor limiting production expansion. 
The limit of 11,100,000 metric tons on 
crude steel output was lifted as a result 
of a Foreign Ministers’ decision in Sep- 
tember 1950, which provided that this 
ceiling could be raised to the extent that 
additional production is used for exports 
or defense production. Existing capac- 
ity is estimated at about 15,000,000 tons 
of crude steel per year. Production dur- 
ing 1950 totaled 12,100,000 tons, or a 
monthly rate of about 1,000,000 tons. It 
rose to about 1,190,000 tons in May 1951, 
the increase being made possible largely 
by supplies of coal obtained from the 
United States in exchange for steel. Ex- 
pansion of steel output is limited by coal 
shortages as well as by lagging produc- 
tivity resulting from the use of obsolete 
plants. 


Potential Contribution to 
Western Defense 


The essential task to which the Fed- 
eral Republic began applying itself 
early in 1951 was the problem of devel- 
oping selective controls to direct invest- 
ment, labor, and raw materials to de- 
fense industries. 
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Manufacture of metal wire in a section of 
a large iron and steel plant in the Ruhr 
Valley. The metal wire is shown here 
in the red-hot state. 


Western Germany is particularly well 
endowed for a substantial defense con- 
tribution, being one of the relatively few 
nations in the world with an advanced 
industrialeconomy. At the beginning of 
1951 it still had sufficient potential for 
expansion to permit a sizable production 
of goods for defense without too great a 
sacrifice in the output of consumer goods. 
Considerable unused industrial capacity 
existed for foundry products, electrical 
equipment, optical and precision instru- 
ments, communications equipment, loco- 
motives and freight cars, pharmaceuti- 
cals and dyestuffs, ore smelting, clothing, 
shoes, and fertilizer. There were about 
1,500,000 registered unemployed at the 
year’s end, and an additional million 
or more “hidden” unemployed—persons 
who would enter the labor force if given 
job opportunities and sufficient incentive. 
To use these reserves fully, however, 
workers must be moved to industrial 
areas, and housed. 


Occupation Costs 


Another contribution to Western de- 
fense is in the form of occupation-cost 
payments—payments by the German 
Government to German firms and indi- 
viduals in compensation for materials 
supplied and services rendered to the 
occupation forces. These so-called ‘“‘in- 
ternal” occupation costs are in addition 
to “external” costs, such as salaries of 
occupation personnel, which are paid for 
by the United States, United Kingdom, 
and -French Governments out of ap- 
propriated funds. 

Total “internal” occupation costs for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1950 were 
budgeted at about 5.5 billion Deutsche- 
marks (about $1.3 billion), an increase of 
about 1.5 billion marks over the preced- 
ing year’s expenditures. The increase 
reflected anticipated payments in prepa- 
ration for an increase in troop strength 
in Western Germany. Estimates for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 indicate that Western 
Germany will be called upon to pay about 
5 percent of its gross national product 
for occupation costs. (By comparison, 
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total United States defense expenditures 
for the same period are estimated at 
about 17 percent of gross national prod- 
uct; United Kingdom expenditures, 10.5 
percent; and French expenditures, about 
8 percent. The Federal Republic’s per 
capita gross national product in 1950 is 
estimated at about $460 per person, as 
against $1,900 for the United States, $670 
for the United Kingdom, and $600 for 
France. ) 


Exports ‘ to the United States 


The onset of the Korean crisis was 
accompanied by a marked increase in 
the demand of American firms for Ger- 
man goods, which pushed West German 
exports to the United States up from 
about $47,000,000 in 1949 to $103,000,000 
in 1950 and $89,000,000 in the first 5 
months of 1951. In April 1951 they rose 
to about $19,000,000 and in May to $22,- 
000,000, as compared with the monthly 
average of $4,600,000 in the second quar- 
ter of 1950. 

The largest increase occurred in iron 
and steel mill products—170,000 tons be- 
ing exported to the United States during 
the first 5 months of 1951 as compared 
with 148,500 during the last 6 months of 
1950 and 18,200 tons during the first 6 
months of 1950. United States traders 
have also evidenced a keen interest in 
German scrap iron, of which about 79,- 
000 tons were exported during the first 
5 months of 1951 and about 161,000 tons 
during the second half of 1950, and in 
pig iron, of which shipments totaled 
131,000 tons during January—May 1951 


1Foreign trade statistics of the Federal 
Republic include the foreign trade of Western 
Berlin. 








and about 270,000 tons during the sec- 
ond half of 1950. In all these categories 
West German supplies are not sufficient 
to meet the combined domestic and for- 
eign demand at the present time, so that 
American firms frequently encounter 
difficulty in placing orders or obtaining 
delivery. Recently a number of con- 
tracts were concluded between private 
United States firms and German steel 
mills for the delivery of steel in ex- 
change for coal supplied from the United 
States. 

Iron and steel have accounted for 
about one-third by value of total United 
States imports from Western Germany 
since June 1950. There has also been a 
marked increase in United States de- 
mand for textiles, chemicals, china and 
glassware, cutlery, machinery, fine me- 
chanical and optical goods, and such spe- 
cialties as musical instruments, toys, and 
Christmas-tree decorations. 


Exports to Western Hemisphere 


A similar swift rise occurred in exports 
to other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere during the last half of 1950 and 
the first part of 1951. West German 
exports to the Hemisphere as a whole, 
which totaled only about $80,000,000 in 
1949, rose to $266,000,000 in 1950 and to 
$228,000,000 in the first 5 months of 
1951, reaching $57,000,000 for the month 
of May alone. Notable progress was 
made in the sale of tools, cutlery, and 
other ironware, also in chemicals. The 
largest customers, apart from the United 
States, are Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Uruguay, in that order, 
Exports of machinery to Brazil jumped 


(Continued on p. 26) 





German expellees help build a new housing unit near Buchen, Wuerttemberg-Baden. 
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U. S. Capital Sought for 
New Porcelain Factory 


Two Germans are reported to be seeking 
United States capital participation for a por- 
celain factory which they plan to establish. 
The factory is to be located in Pleystein, 
Kreis Vohenstrauss, Oberpfalz, Bavaria, an 
area said to have a large number of unem- 
ployed skilled workers. 

Initial production will consist of porcelain 
resistors and other electro-technical porce- 
lain products; however, the factory is to be 
adaptable to the manufacture of other por- 
celain goods as well. 

Further information (in German), includ- 
ing specifications of the plant, estimated 
costs, and samples of the items to be made, 
is available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond with Erich Gerber, c/o Johann Strauss 
Porzellanfabrik, Bohanstrauss, Oberpfalz, 
Bavaria, Germany; or Ing. Karl Wildenauer, 
Pleystein, Kreis Vohenstrauss, Oberpfalz, 
Bavaria, Germany. 


Opportunity To Build and 
Operate Soda-Ash Plant 


Deposits of limestone and salt in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, Canada, are offered 
for exploitation, states a recent report from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. It is stated that 
provincial authorities believe the deposits, 
which are located at Antigonish (a deep- 
water port), could produce 500 tons daily 
of soda ash, as well as unspecified quanti- 
ties of chlorine and caustic soda. 

This project, which envisions the estab- 
lishment of a soda-ash plant in conjunction 
with the exploitation of the deposits, is said 
to be an important phase of the Province’s 
industrial development program. 

Interested parties are requested to com- 
municate promptly with the Minister of 
Trade and Industry, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


U.S. Capital Invited To 
Develop Tunisian Iron Mine 


American firms or individuals interested 
in assisting in the development of an iron- 
ore mining concession in northern Tunisia 
are sought by Paul Delarue, Avenue Victoria, 
Le Kram, Tunisia. 

Mr. Delarue is reported to be the repre- 
sentative of a group of local individuals who 
hold five exploration permits for the region 
of Djobel Haddada, near the town of Sed- 
jenane. The permits are said to cover an 
area of 1,868 hectares immediately south of 
the railroad from Tabarka to Bizerte lying 
between the currently producing iron mines 
of Douaria and Tamera. 

According to Mr. Delarue, several explora- 
tion shafts have been dug on the area cov- 
ered by the permits, and he claims that 
competent mining engineers report indica- 
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tions of 500,000 metric tons of ore in sight, 
with probable reserves ranging from 5,000,000 
to 10,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Delarue describes the ore as brown or 
red rocky hematite varying in quality from 
45 to 60 percent Fe content, with average 
analysis indicating 55 percent Fe content, 6 
percent silicate, and some arsenic. As the 
ore body is located in hilly terrain near the 
surface, he believes open-pit mining would 
be practicable. 

He estimates that a minimum investment 
would permit the export from Bizerte of 3,000 
tons of ore a month, within 3 months of 
starting work with modern equipment; and 
he is of the opinion that output could be 
rapidly increased to at least 15,000 tons 
monthly on a continuing basis. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Although Mr. Delarue and his associates 
maintain that they have sufficient capital to 
begin operating on a limited scale, they state 
that efficient development calls for a larger 
investment than they are in a position to 
make. Consequently, United States par- 
ticipation in the form of both capital and 
technical assistance is desired. 

A location map and an ore bed survey 
of the mines are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For complete information, inter- 
ested groups or individuals are invited to 
correspond direct with Mr. Delarue, who 
states that he would welcome visits to the 
site by technical representatives of possible 
investors. 
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Adhesives: 52. 

Aircraft and Equipment: 54, 55. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 19. 
Anti-Verdigris Paste: 29. 
Automotive Parts: 58. 
Buttons and Brooches: 2. 
Castor-Beans: 32. 
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Clothing and Accessories; 30. 
Cutlery: 31. 
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Furniture: 16. 
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Glassware: 17. 
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Leather Goods: 6, 16, 30. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied area is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Machinery and Equipment: 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 


Metallic Putty: 38. 

Mirrors: 23. 

Musical Supplies: 10, 35. 

Naval Stores: 52. 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 24, 26, 51. 

Ore (Manganese): 18. 

Patching Materials (Plastic): 38. 

Pharmaceuticals: 42, 59. 

Pigments and Dyestuffs: 52. 

Potted-Plant Support: 1. 

Rags: 15, 36. 

Rubber (Synthetic): 49. 

Shop Equipment (Garage and Filling Sta- 
tion): 48. 

Tank Tracks: 33. 

Tapestry: 23. 

Tallow: 50. 

Textiles: 59. 

Tin Plate and Steel Sheets: 40, 41. 

Toilet Articles: 23, 31. 

Tools; 5, 48. 

Toys: 11. 

Trucks (Hand-Operated): 25. 

Umbrella Handles: 18. 














Israel Official Interested in 
Town-Regional Planning 


Arie Sharon, the head of the Planning De- 
partment in the office of the Prime Minister 
of Israel, Tel-Aviv, is expected to arrive in the 
United States during the last week of Sep- 
tember, for the purpose of studying latest 
developments in town and regional plan- 
ning. At the town-planning level, Mr. 
Sharon is reported to be specifically inter- 
ested in such problems as city zoning, traffic 
control, parking systems, and ports; on the 
regional level, development of natural re- 
sources, parks, and areas is of interest. 

Mr. Sharon will remain in the United 
States 6 to 8 weeks and will include in his 
itinerary New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, and Los Angeles. In- 
dividuals and organizations in a position to 
assist him during his study tour are invited 
to communicate with him c/o the Consulate 
General of Irael, 11 East Seventieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Iraq Invites Bids To 
Construct Steel Bridge 


Bids are invited by the Development Board 
of the Government of Iraq for the construc- 
tion of a two-way, deck-type, steel road 
bridge, 700 feet long, which is to span the 
Euphrates River at Kufa. 

Conditions of contract and other perti- 
nent documents are available, until Novem- 
ber 20, 1951, from the Development Board, 
Baghdad, Iraq, subject to a charge of 5 Iraqi 
dinars per set (US$2.80=—1 Iraqi dinar). 

Bids, in sealed envelopes marked “Tender 
for Construction of Kufa Bridge,” will be re- 
ceived by the Development Board in Baghdad 
until December 20, 1951. 


Ceylon Offers 150 Tons of 
Mustard Seed 


The Government of Ceylon is offering for 
sale about 150 tons of mustard seed from the 
1950-51 crop, at a price of $178.50 net f. o. b. 
Colombo. Inasmuch as the seed cannot be 
guaranteed to pass U. S. Food and Drug re- 
quirements, it may be of interest to pur- 
chasers for resale to other countries. 

Interested buyers are invited to commu- 
nicate with the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Transformers To Be 
Purchased by Australia 


Bids are invited until November 21, 1951, by 
the State Electricity Commission of Queens- 
land, Australia, for the supply and delivery 
of 22,000-volt, single-phase, distribution-type 
transformers required by the Cairns Regional 
Electricity Board. Specifically, the Commis- 
sion wishes to purchase 10 each of 714 kv.-a., 
10 Kv.-a., and 15 kv.-a. 

A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Secretary, The State Electricity Commission, 
Scottish Union House, Eagle Street, Brisbane, 
Australia. 


Revised Registration 
Forms Now Available 


The Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce has announced the 
revision of its application form for registra- 
tion of United States firms on the index of 
exporters and importers maintained by the 
Commercial Intelligence Division. 

Registration is voluntary on the part of 
business firms which wish to identify them- 
selves with the Department of Commerce 
as exporters and /or importers and to indicate 
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their particular areas of interest commodity- 
wise as well as geographically. Firms and 
individuals already registered with the De- 
partment of Commerce may wish to file new 
applications so that the Department's rec- 
ords will contain up-to-date information 
on their operations. This information en- 
ables the Department to anticipate the needs 
of United States business and to supply the 
information necessary to meet these needs. 
Copies of the new form may be obtained 
from the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce or from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Earth-Moving Equipment 
Needed by Ceylon 


United States firms are invited by the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon to submit bids, until 
November 21, 1951, on the supply and deliv- 
ery of earth-moving equipment, as follows: 

1. One tractor and scraper unit, approxi- 
mately 8 to 10 cubic yards (struck) capacity, 
cutting edge about 8 feet. 

2. One Diesel-driven motor grader, 60 to 
75 b. hp. 10- to 12-foot blade; weight 15,000 
to 18,000 pounds, excluding extra equip- 
ment. 

3. One Diesel-driven crawler tractor, 80 to 
100 hp. 

Further particulars and bid forms may be 
obtained from G. S. Periris, Second Secre- 
tary, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Iranian Oil Company in 


Market for Tin Plate 


Quotations are desired by the National 
Iranian Oil Co. for the supply and delivery, 
c. and f. Abadan, of tin plate in the following 
quantities and sizes: 2,500,000 end sheets, 
10% x 10% inches; 10,000,000 side sheets, 
18% x 14% inches. These quantities are 
stated to be annual requirements needed to 
manufacture 4-imperial-gallon tins. 

Offers may be sent direct to the Provisional 
Board of Directors, National Iranian Oil Co., 
Khorramshahr, Iran. 


UTE Invites New Bids for 
Power-Line Materials 


Usinas Electricas y Telefonos del Estado 
(UTE), Montevideo, Uruguay, has issued a 
new call for bids to supply materials in con- 
nection with its power-line extension proj- 
ect—the Western Circuit Power Line. It is 
understood that bids received as a result 
of the initial invitation (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 1950), which were 
opened on February 15, 1951, have been 
rejected. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids must reach UTE in Montevideo no 
later than October 23, 1951. 


Wheel-Lowering Apparatus 
Required by Thai Railways 


Thailand’s Railways Authority invites bids 
until October 8, 1951, for the supply and 
delivery of wheel-lowering apparatus for 
wheel gage 1,000 mm. 25-ton capacity. Op- 
eration is to be by electric motor: alternating 
current, 220 volts, 10 to 12 horsepower, three 
phase, 50 cycles. Further details and draw- 
ing of motor (Drawing No. 1350) may be 
obtained from the Stores Division, Acquisi- 
tions Section, Railways Authority of Thai- 
land, Bangkok, Thailand. A copy of the 
standard bidding conditions issued by the 
Railways Authority is available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Yugoslav Firm Wishes To 
Buy Factory Equipment 


A Yugoslav firm, Tvornica Dusika Ruse, 
at Ruse, Slovenia, wishes to purchase in the 
United States equipment for the granulation 
of cyanimide and superphosphates. This 
State-owned enterprise is said to be engaged 
in the manufacture of nitrogen. 

Correspondence in connection with this 
inquiry may be sent direct to the firm or to 
the Yugoslav Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 
Box 47, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Switzerland—Richard Manheit (inven- 
tor, manufacturer), Goumoensstrasse 47, 
Bern, offers for manufacture under license 
in the United States a patented potted-plant 
support “PLANTAFIX,” which consists of 
tubular part attached perpendicularly to a 
base plate; the supporting rod for the plant 
is inserted into the tube. Descriptive leaf- 
let (in German and French) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. England—Marlowe Plastics (manufac- 
turer), 23 Marchmont Street, Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, offers for export ornamental 
buttons and brooches of electroplated plas- 
tics. Set of samples available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

3. Germany—J. A. Becker & Séhne, Ma- 
schinenfabrik (manufacturer), Neckarsulm/ 
Wurtt, offers to export and seeks agent for 
pneumatic compressor plants, hydraulic in- 
dustrial and automobile lifts, and related 
products. Descriptive leaflet available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Germany—Franz Bernard, Maschinen 
und Apparatebau (manufacturer), 22 Ett- 
linger Str., Karlsruhe/Baden, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for machines for manu- 
facturing macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles, 
10 to 15 machines monthly. 

5. Germany—G. Boley, Werkzeugmaschin- 
enfabrik (manufacturer), 11 Mettinger 
Strasse, Esslingen/Neckar, offers on an out- 
right sale basis watchmaker’s lathes and 
tools. Descriptive leaflet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

6. Germany—E. Borowik, Lederwarenfabrik 
(manufacturer), 26 Hauptstrasse, Ochsen- 
furt/Main, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis leather goods, such as watch bands, 
brief cases, and trousers. 

7. Germany—Ludwig Gerling (wholesaler), 
3 Winthirstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, offers on 
an outright sale basis stained art glass, white 
and colored bull’s-eye glass for church win- 
dows in plates of 60 x 90 cm., plate glass for 
miscellaneous uses, and lead glazing. Price 
information (in German) obtainable from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Germany—Karl Hertel GmbH, Werk- 
zeugfabrik (manufacturer), 10 Parsilfal- 
strasse, Nuremberg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis machine tools for the 
metalworking industry. Ilustrated catalog 
with price information (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Germany—Ing. Bruno Friedr. Hoepfner 
(manufacturer), 52-54 Sigmundstrasse, Nu- 
remberg, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis molds for die castings and compression 
molds for plastics. 

10. Germany—Alfred Knoll, Bogenfabrika- 
tion (manufacturer), Oberprex bei Rehau/ 
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Oberfranken, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis bows for violins, violin cellos, and 
bass violins. Price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Dr. Eugen Sasse K. G., 
Schwachstrom-Apparate-Bau (manufactur- 
er), Roessleinsmuehle, Schwabach, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis electric toys 
and toy telephones. Descriptive leaflets ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—wWilhelm Wiest, Praezisions- 
werkzeug-U. Maschinenfabrik (manufactur- 
er), 4 Neckar Strasse, Plochingen/Neckar, 
offers to export and seeks agent for thread- 
cutting machine and milling tools. 

13. Greece—“Societe Hellenique des Mi- 
nerais—Ed. Loupo & Cie”’ (exclusive selling 
agent for the Hellenic Mining Co.), 11 Val- 
tetsiou Street, Athens, wishes to export hard 
and lumpy Greek manganese ore to the 
United States. Price information and analy- 
sis available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Italy—-ALINA Allied International 
Agents Ltd. (export agent), Via Ippolito 
d’Aste 3/1, Genoa, offers to export and seeks 
agent for aromatic herbs—Salvia officinalis 
(sage leaves), 10 to 20 tons every 45 days. 
Explicit instructions desired regarding ship- 
ping and United States quality standards. 

15. Italy—La Toscana S. p. A. (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 2 via Franchi, Prato, 
Province of Florence, offers on an outright 
sale basis various kinds of fabrics and cotton 
rags (dark cottons, linsey garments, roofing, 
and hemp rags). 

16. Italy—Augusto Venditelli (manufac- 
turer), Via Rugabella 9, Milan, offers to ex- 
port furniture and artistic articles engraved 
by hand, and leather articles decorated in 
gold. 

17. Merico—Compafia Vidriera del Norte, 
S. de R. L. (manufacturer), Durango 314, 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, offers on an outright 
sale basis hand-made and hand-decorated 
blue glassware, such as cups, glasses, flower 
pots, and novelties, said to compare in qual- 
ity with United States second-class glass. 
Firm states orders can be filled to special 
specifications. 

18. Norway—Jakob Berge (manufacturer), 
(no street address), Stryn, offers to export 
men’s and women’s umbrella handles made 
of wood and combinations of wood and plas- 
tic. Further information, including samples 
of handles, prices, and quantities available, 
may be obtafned on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Norway—Frydenlunds Bryggeri (man- 
ufacturer), 52 Pilestredet, Oslo offers for ex- 
port a monthly quantity of 2,000 dozen bot- 
tles (12 fluid ounces) of each of two types 
of beer: (1) Bock beer (dark type) described 
as ‘tropic resistant”; (2) light Pilsener beer. 
Gravity before fermentation: 1060° and 1052°, 
respectively; alcoholic strength: 6.25 percent 
by volume. Firm states samples will be for- 
warded for inspection on request. Connec- 
tions are desired with importers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, except New York 
and Illinois. Statement of contents and 
weights and measurements of packings avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. This office 
will also furnish price quotations c. i. f. New 
York; Norwegian firm will furnish price in- 
formation for other ports, or f. 0. b. Oslo, 
if desired. 

20. Norway—Floods Jernvare Og Stanse- 
fabrikk (manufacturer), 2 S¢grligaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright sale basis approximately 
100,000 metal shoes (U.S. Patent No. 34521/ 
48) of tempered steel for emergency use on 
cars, trucks, and other vehicles, to obtain 
traction in mud. Price information, photo- 
graph, literature (in Norwegian), and sam- 
ple of metal shoe available on loan basts 


September 24, 1951 


from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. It should be noted that sample 
shoe is made of aluminum, but the product 
for export will be male of tempered steel. 

21. Norway—Koren & Jacobsen A/S (pro- 
ducer, export merchant), 4 Jernbanetorvet, 
Oslo, offers on an outright sale basis stock 
fish and dried split Sei (coalfish). Firm 
states approximately 100 tons will be avail- 
able for delivery in the fall of 1951, and 100 
tons or more a year thereafter, depending 
upon fishing season. Price information 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Norway—Korrugit A/S (manufac- 
turer), 9 Konowsgt, (P. O. Box 3617), Oslo, 
offers to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality Wellit corrugated insulating boards, 
suitable for insulation against heat, cold, 
and dampness. Quantity: 500 cubic meters 
for immediate export, and 1,500 cubic meters 
a month. Specifications: 150x60 centi- 
meters or 120x175 centimeters, any thick- 
ness. Independent quality inspection avail- 
able at manufacturer’s factory at Eidsvoll, 
Norway, at buyer’s expense. Price quotation, 
pamphlets (in Norwegian), and translation 
of one of the pamphlets, pertaining to con- 
struction of boards, available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

23. Norway—A/S Merkantil Agentur (ex- 
port merchant), 5 Klingenberggaten, Oslo, 
offers to export the following commodities: 
(1) Hair curlers, made of aluminum with 
tinned wire and hardened steel spring, 3 to 
4 inches in length. (2) Aluminum pres- 
sure cookers with plastic handles, known as 
TRUMF, 100 for immediate shipment and 
100 monthly thereafter. Specifications: 
Bottom, %-inch thick; volume (size), 5 
liters (about 1. gallon); equipped for three 
selective pressures. (3) Rubber dish scrap- 
ers (Norwegian Slikkpott) with varnished 
wood handle. Specifications: Total length, 
9% inches; scraper, 34% inches; handle, 6 
inches. (4) Coffee grinders, wall model 
(about 11 inches long), made of varnished 
aluminum, grinding parts of heat-treated 
cast iron, with plastic top, glass bottom, and 
aluminum cover. (5) Small coffee grinders, 
ordinary old-fashioned type, made of Nor- 
wegian wood, grinding parts of cast iron, 
with removable handle, suitable for table or 
lap use; total height, with handle, about 7 
inches; width and length, 444, x4%4 inches. 
(6) Grating machines, model 77, two drums 
(one fine and one coarse), and model 88, one 
drum, made of die-cast varnished aluminum 
and tin-plated materials; suitable for grind- 
ing nuts and grating vegetables. (7) Alumi- 
num kettle lid cover and stand combination 
available in six sizes, and regular lids, avail- 
able in eight sizes. (8) Strainers (or sieves) 
with or without rotator for quick straining, 
made of tinned wire and nickel-plated ma- 
terials; diameter of strainer about 6.3 inches. 
(9) Mirrors with metal frame of polished 
aluminum, nickel-plated, table or wall 
model; sizes, 4x6% inches and 5x7% 
inches; 5,000 mirrors of each type available 
for export. (10) Aluminum coffee or tea 
strainers; total length, with handle, about 
5% inches; diameter of strainer, about 34 
inches; 12,000 strainers available for export. 
(11) Hand-made tapestry entitled Bonde 
Praktika (Historic Farming), measuring 
24%,x4 meters. It is reportedly a work of 
art, a result of 5 years’ labor. Price quota- 
tions c. i. f. east-coast ports of the United 
States, illustrated leaflets (in Norwegian), 
and representative samples of each item ex- 
cept No. 2 (pressure cooker) and No. 11 
(tapestry (description and photo available) ) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Norway—Otto Moen (manufacturer), 
76 Kjelsaasveien, Oslo, is interested in mar- 
keting good-quality stapling machines known 
as Renett and Varia. Yearly output is stated 


to be approximately 60,000 machines. De- 
scriptive literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 265, 
B.C. 

25. Norway—Ingenigrfirma W. Mydrie A/S 
(manufacturer and exporter), 24 Tollbu- 
gaten, Oslo, seeks United States market and 
agent for four types of two-wheel and four- 
wheel hand-operated trucks, known as 
MAUR, as follows: (1) Model 2 S 2, two- 
wheel, 450-pound capacity, designed for 
medium transport duty on docks and in 
yards and factories, made of tubular steel 
and flat steel, electrically welded. (2) Model 
2 S 3, two-wheel, 500-pound capacity (ap- 
proximate), select hardwood frame with steel 
reinforcements, having handle bars of glued, 
laminated wood, suitable for transport of 
cases and bags. (3) Model 5 S 1, two-wheel, 
4-ton capacity, used for transporting heavy 
goods on docks and in warehouses and fac- 
tories, made of select hardwood with elec- 
trically welded steel reinforcements. (4) 
Model 10 T 2, four-wheel, 1-ton carrying 
capacity, electrically welded steel frame, 
14%,-inch wood platform protected by easily 
replaceable steel edges, automatic wheel 
lock. Additional information, including 
price and illustrated leaflets for each model, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
indicate model or item number when re- 
questing loan material. 

26. Norway—Frithjof Nerdrum (manufac- 
turer), 63 Boyds allé, Oslo, offers to export 
and seeks selling agent for “FRINE” white 
drawing and marking ink. Firm states ink 
is waterproof and boilfast, writes on any 
material, and does not coagulate. Samples 
of drawing and printing with FRINE and 
descriptive and price information available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Norway—Frithjof Prag (manufactur- 
er’s representative), 8B, IV, Tollbodgaten, 
Oslo, offers to export salted mackerel, packed 
in barrels, gross weight each about 300 
pounds. 

28. Norway—A/S Rapid Maskinfabrikk 
(manufacturer), (no street address), Fred- 
rikstad, offers to export and seeks agent for 
the following types of woodworking ma- 
chinery, made of cast iron: (1) Planers, 
known as Rapid Avretter—width, 450 milli- 
meters; length, 2,400 millimeters. (2) Single- 
spindle shaper, known as Rapid Fresemaskin 
F. 1—size of table, 800 x 900 millimeters; 
revolutions: 3,000, 4,000, 6,000, and 8,000 per 
minute. Firm maintains that its machines 
are of exceptionally sturdy construction and 
combine easy operation with accuracy and 
neat work, and states that reliability and 
longevity are assured by the use of only the 
best materials in their manufacture. Price 
quotations c. i. f. New York and illustrated 
leaflets on both items may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Inquirers requested to indicate item 
on which information is desired. 

29. Norway—Br¢édrene Strand (Strand 
Brothers) (export agent), 9 Markveien, Oslo, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
“ELECTROL” anti-verdigris paste (patented) 
used to prevent corrosion on battery poles 
and cable shoes. Quantity: 10,000 tubes 
(3% inches long, diameter approximating 
that of toothpaste tubes) available for im- 
mediate shipment. Literature (in English 
and Norwegian), price quotation, and sam- 
ples available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Norway—Jens F. Taraldsen (export 
merchant), 6 Prinsensgate, Oslo, offers on an 
outright sale basis men’s leather jackets 
made of first-quality soft sheepskin leather, 
cotton or flannel lining optional. Quantity: 
200 jackets in stock for immediate shipment 
and 400 monthly thereafter; specifications: 
chocolate-brown color, five-button length, 
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styled with four pockets; sizes: (American) 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 and (Norwegian, re- 
spectively) 48, 50, 52, 54, and 56. Independ- 
ent quality inspection can be arranged 
through subject firm at Oslo at buyer’s ex- 
pense. Price information and sample jacket 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Norway—Torjus Fabrikker (manufac- 
turer), 9 Framsgaten, Sarpsborg, seeks United 
States market and agent for TOREADOR 
double-edged razor blades known as Blue 
Blades, infra-hardened, slotted, 0.10 milli- 
meter, made of top-grade Swedish steel. 
Quantity: 200,000 blades for immediate de- 
livery; yearly production, 6,000,000. Firm 
states that the quality of its blades is guar- 
anteed by purchasers in Australia, Africa, 
Far East, and Jamaica. Usual shipping in- 
structions desired. Price quotation f. o. b. 
Norwegian port and sample blade may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

32. Venezuela—C. A. “Riego” Estudios y 
Construcciones (importer, potential ex- 
porter), 13 Cipreses a Miracielos, Caracas, 
seeks a United States firm interested in im- 
porting castor-beans from Venezuela. Firm 
states it has been experimenting with castor- 
oil plants in the State of Lara for many years 
and has found the plant to be especially 
suited to that area. It estimates that it will 
be able to supply annually a minimum of 
700,000 pounds of beans ready for processing, 
but that large quantities will be grown only 
if it succeeds in finding a suitable market. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
firm. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Australia (Western)—V. Fosbery (gen- 
eral merchant and importer), 10 Queen 
Street, Perth, seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions for 50 to 100 pairs of new or good sec- 
ond-hand General Grant or Sherman tank 
tracks. 

34. Belgium—Pharmacie Centrale de Bel- 
gique S. A. (manufacturer), 12 rue du Télé- 
phone, Brussels, seeks direct-purchase quota- 
tions from producers only for cascara sagrada 
barks and herbs for pharmaceuticals. Firm 
requests samples with quotations. 

35. Germany—Alfred Knoll, Bogenfabrika- 
tion (manufacturer), Oberprex bei Rehau/ 
Oberfranken, Bavaria, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for horsehair and violin wood for 
the manufacture of bows for stringed musi- 
cal instruments. 

36. Italy—La Toscana S. p. A. (importing 
distributor), 2 via Franchi, Prato, Province 
of Florence, seeks purchase quotations for 
woolen rags with or without linings. 

37. Italy—Ditta T. Fazio di L. & G. Fratelli 
Ricco (importer), 17 Via Genova, La Spezia, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for six 
latest-type machines for making wood screws 
(oval, flat, and round heads). 

38. Norway—Frithjof Lange & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Bogstadveien 17, Oslo, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency from 
American manufacturers of plastic patching 
fabric or fiber, in rolls or sheets, for patching 
metals; metallic putty for mending metals; 
and solvent for thinning metallic putty and 
softening plastic patching materials. 

39. Norway—Norske Kunstharpikser A/S 
(manufacturer of synthetic resins), Lille- 
strom, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
technical grade phenol M. P. 39/41° C., butyl- 
phenol, maleic acid anhydride, and fumaric 
acid for the manufacture of synthetic resins. 

40. Norway—A/S Start Canning (manu- 
facturer and exporter of canned goods), Kris- 
tiansund N., seeks purchase quotations for 
tin plate for manufacturing tin cans. 
Specifications: Sheets, 20 x 28 inches, 107 
pounds base weight (IC), 112 sheets per box 
of 214 pounds net. 

41. Union of South Africa—Transvaal Steel 
Pressing Syndicate Ltd. (manufacturer, im- 
porter, exporter), 71 Maxwell Street, Ophir- 
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ton, Johannesburg, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for steel sheets, tin plate, and 
fittings for hollowware. 


Agency Opportunities 


42. Belgium—A. de Bournonville & Fils 
(importer, manufacturer, sales agent), 36-38 
rue aux Fleurs, Brussels, seeks agency for 
pharmaceutical specialties. 

43. Belgium—La Floridienne (J, Buttgen- 
bach & Cie.) S. A. (manufacturer), 22 Ave- 
nue Marnix, Brussels, wishes to represent 
United States firms for chemical products. 

44. Belgium—Jules Lerminiaux (importer, 
sales agent), 24 rue de l’Arsenal, Pont-a- 
Celles, seeks agency for woodworking and 
metalworking machinery, such as tenoning 
machines, surfacers, lathes, molders, cutters, 
shapers, mortisers, planers, band and circular 
saws, borers, routers, and sanders. 

45. Belgium—Louis Van Halsberghe (im- 
porter, sales agent), 174 rue de Brabant, 
Brussels, seeks agency for canned foods, milk, 
fruits, confectionery, biscuits, and similar 
products. Firm states it is willing to invest 
capital for launching new products. 

46. Colombia—Fomag Ltda. (sales/indent 
agent), Av. Jimenez No. 8-56, Apartado Aéreo 
3416, Bogota, seeks exclusive representation 
for Colombia, on a commission basis, for 
polystyrene and acetate cellulose molding 
compounds. 

47. Mexico—Calefaccion Central, S. A. (ex- 
clusive representative), Sevilia #9, Colonia 
Juarez, Mexico, D. F., seeks agency for agri- 
cultural machinery, pumps, construction 
machinery, and equipment for the petroleum 
industry. 

48. Mezico—Representaciones Continen- 
tales, S. A. (manufacturer’s agent), Calle 
Iturbide 37, Mexico, D. F., seeks agency for 
industrial, construction, and agricultural 
machinery; garage, filling station, and shop 
equipment; and hand tools. 

49. Norway—S. C. Heyerdahl (agent), 6B, 
Tordenskjoldsgate, Oslo 12, wishes to act as 
representative for a United States manufac- 
turer of synthetic rubber used in manufac- 
turing tires, cables, and belting. 

50. Norway—Krefting & Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 16 Kongensgate, Oslo, seeks 
agency for fancy tallow for manufacturing 
soap, possibly in consignments of 200 to 300 
tons each. 

51. Norway—NAFA-Norwezgian and Foreign 
Articles, J. Kr. Teyler v. d. Hulst (manufac- 
turer’s agent), P. O. Box 2283, Oslo, wishes to 
act as agent for a manufacturer of steel filing 
cabinets for office use, four-drawer, roller- 
bearing suspension model, standard type, 
fireproof; also, steel interlocking multi- 
drawer small-parts cabinets. 

52. Norway—C. H. Norsted (manufacturer’s 
agent), 9 Revierstredet, Oslo, wishes to act 
in the capacity of manufacturer’s agent for 
the following commodities: glue, gelatin, ad- 
hesives (natural and synthetic); all types of 
heavy industrial inorganic chemicals; waxes 
and fats (natural and synthetic); all types 
of industrial organic chemicals; solvents for 
the varnish industry; naval stores (tar, pitch, 
turpentine, and other resinous products) ; 
and pigments and dyestuffs. Quality: com- 
mon technical grade, occasionally c. p. and 
USP grade; quantity: subject to customers’ 
demands, market conditions, and the extent 
to which import licenses may be granted. 

53. Norway—Owesen & Arenstedt (manu- 
facturer’s agent selling to importers), 28 
Radhusgaten, Oslo, desires agencies for the 
following explosives for mining purposes 
(blasting); Dinitrotoluene, 30°-32° C.; di- 
nitrotoluene mixture, F. P. 51° C.; and ethyl- 
eneglycol. Regarding quantities, firm com- 
ments as follows: Dinitrotoluene—monthly 
consumption in Norway is ‘75 to 100 tons; 
dinitrotoluene mixture—monthly consump- 
tion in Norway is 110,000 pounds; ethylene- 
glycol—consumption varies, ranging from 100 
to 500 tons annually; initial order for this 
item would be 25 tons. It is stated that 
import licenses are granted for these com- 
modities, and that an importer submitting 


a favorable bid may possibly be given the 
order for the entire quantity to be imported 
into Norway. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—John Leslie Watkins, repre- 
senting Trans-Australia Airlines, 339 Swans- 
ton Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in and requests technical information on 
aircraft and aircraft equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive October 6, via New York, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Australian Consulate General, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., and 206 Sansom Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San 
Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Belgium—Jean Baland, representing 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Herstal-lez-Liege, is in- 
terested in obtaining special (heat-resistant) 
steels for use in the manufacture of jet en- 
gines for planes. He is now in the United 
States until October 1. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Imexien, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

56. Denmark—Knud Kyvsgaard, Studie- 
straede 5, Copenhagen K, is interested in 
exporting various Danish goods to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive September 8, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. United 
States address: c/o Royal Danish Consulate 
General, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

57. Denmark—Lars Valdemar Larsen and 
Vagn Larsen, both representing Valdemar 
Larsens Metalvaerk (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), 19 Carl Jocobsensvej, Copenhagen 
Valby, are interested in scrap-metal reclama- 
tion, manufacture of ingots from scrap, and 
hot pressed brass articles, e. g., faucets, 
valves, fittings; and request technical infor- 
mation on the above. Scheduled to arrive 
October 8, via New York, for a visit of 3 
weeks. United States address: c/o Royal 
Danish Consulate General, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

58. Egypt—Constantin Rodocanachli, repre- 
senting Rodocanachi and Co. (Importer, cot- 
ton exporter, shipping agent, insurance 
underwriter), 5 Rue Eglise Debbane, Alex- 
andria, is interested in agricultural and tez- 
tile machinery and automotive parts. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 20, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: c/o James Lawrence and Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Boston. 

59. Indonesia—N. J. Schmidt, representing 
N. V. Handel Mij. Schmidt & Co. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 32 Kali Besar Barat, 
Djakarta, Java, is interested in teztiles, 
pharmaceuticals, and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive September 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 to 3 months. United 
States address: c/o J. Berlage & Co., Inc., 
30 East Fortieth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

60. Israel—J. Shilony, representing Anchor 
Travel Service (tourist, travel, shipping, air 
freight, and insurance), 5 Julian’s Way, Jeru- 
salem, is interested in mutual arrangements 
with United States travel agencies for tour- 
ist traffic to Israel. He is now in the United 
States until September 30. United States 
address: c/o Schwartz Association, 230 West 
Forty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and vicinity. 

61. Lebanon—Rafik E. Jallad, representing 
M. Ezzat Jallad & Fils (importer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
P. O. Box 208, Rue Hoyek, Beirut, is inter- 
ested in agricultural, industrial, end road 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive September 
7, via New York, for a visit of 3 months. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH AUSTRIA 


A trade agreement between Argentina and 
Austria providing for a commodity exchange 
to a value of $30,000,000 in each direction on 
a clearing basis was concluded on July 21, 
1951, according to the Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce publication Internationale Wirt- 
schaft of August 10. The value of goods to 
be exchanged is to be about double that in 
the previous agreement. 

Austrian exports to Argentina are to con- 
sist mainly of magnesite, electric wire and 
cables, radio and telephone equipment, elec- 
trical equipment and instruments, tools, 
glass, aluminum, iron and steel products, cut 
timber, newsprint, paper products, machin- 
ery and motors, machinery parts, truck 
chassis, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
musical instruments. 

In exchange Argentina is to supply Austria 
principally with agricultural products, in- 
cluding hides and skins, frozen meat, meat 
extract, lard, beef tallow, casein, wheat, rye, 
barley, corn, oils and oilseeds, oil cake, wool, 
quebracho extract, and fresh fruit. 

It is agreed that Austria will be permitted 
to accumulate a debit balance of $1,000,000 
in the clearing. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH ARGENTINA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.’’) 


Bolivia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 
MINING 


The Bolivian Tin Commission, composed 
of Government and industry representatives, 
continued in August to negotiate a provi- 
sional purchase contract with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. In _ the 
absence of a contract approximately one- 
half of Bolivia’s tin production was accumu- 
lating in unsold stocks at Peruvian and 
Chilean ports. Meanwhile the Bolivian press 
stated that RFC was offering a 1-month con- 
tract at $1.12 a pound subject to retroactive 
price adjustment when a definitive price is 
fixed. With prices on the Singapore and 
London markets rising above the $1.12 level 
Bolivian miners were reluctant to accept the 
$1.12 figure even on an interim basis. There 
was also dissatisfaction with the schedule 
of smelting charges contained in the latest 
RFC proposal. 

The Banco Minero was considering an ar- 
rangement with the German firm Ferrostaal 
A. G., for the barter of between $5,000,000 
and $10,000,000 worth of minerals, especially 
tin, against German capital goods. In re- 
turn Germany would furnish equipment for 
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a projected Banco Minero dynamite factory, 
locomotive rails, and tank cars. The agree- 
ment if concluded probably would involve 
only low-grade tin concentrates not normally 
purchased by RFC. Small producers favor 
such an arrangement because it allows the 
fixing of a nominal price above that now 
being offered by RFC. 

Prospects for increased wolfram production 
were good, provided representatives of the 
Hochschild and Patifo companies succeed in 
obtaining long-term contracts from the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The possibility 
that Bolivia might soon become an impor- 
tant producer of zinc was emphasized when 
the President of the Military Junta stated 
that special legislation encouraging to zinc 
producers will soon be enacted. Presumably 
this legislation will be designed to permit 
large investment in the Matilde zinc prop- 
erty, which is capable of producing 100,000 
tons annually. 

PETROLEUM 


Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Boliv- 
ianos, the State petroleum monopoly, was 
employing all available equipment in drilling 
operations at Camiri, hoping to maintain or 
slightly increase production pending negotia- 
tions of an additional $3,000,000 credit from 
the Export-Import Bank. Unless the credit 
is obtained, YPFB will be unable to expand 
its drilling program sufficiently to supply 
Bolivia’s consumption needs from local pro- 
duction. 

INDUSTRY 

A tin-plate shortage is reducing by an 
estimated 40 to 50 percent the 1951 produc- 
tion outlook for the Bolivian bottling indus- 
try, which normally caps more than 
100,000,000 bottles of beer, mineral water, and 
cola and other soft drinks. The paint indus- 
try and the large Bolivian alcohol industry 
face an even greater curtailment of opera- 
tions. Crown cap fabricators were using 
virtually only “waste waste’”’ tin plate, which 
lowers the efficiency of the fabricating ma- 
chinery by an estimated 35 to 45 percent. 

Bolivia’s only glass factory was installing 
a 450-kw. Diesel generator to replace its 
50-kw. Diesel unit and a new furnace and 
automatic feeder, the latter two of which are 
of United States make. Capacity production 
will then be 27,000 beer bottles or 33,000 small 
cola bottles daily. The Diesel units are used 
only during occasional cut-offs when no 
power is available from the local electric 
power company. Completion of the installa- 
tion is expected in May 1952. 

The unusual snowstorm of August 20-21 
raised the altiplano hydroelectric power im- 
pounded water reserves slightly and relieved 
temporarily the exceptionally difficult elec- 
tric power situation in La Paz, Oruro, Cocha- 
bamba, and Potosi. Power rationing affect- 
ing all consumers is in effect in all but the 
latter of these cities. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the instance of domestic sugar pro- 
ducers, and as additional protection to the 
small but growing local sugar industry, the 
Government placed an embargo on further 
deliveries of imported sugar into the sugar- 
producing Department of Santa Cruz, It 
also raised the price of imported sugar al- 










ready warehoused in that area from the 
subsidized price of 800 bolivianos to 1,000 
bolivianos per quintal, the equivalent of 
that paid for the local product. (1 bolivi- 
ano=approximately 1 U. S. cent.) 

Local meat refrigeration companies were 
seeking higher prices for their products, 
claiming that increased costs have made un- 
economic the air transport of meat from the 
Beni to consuming centers. Meanwhile the 
Ministry of Economy announced that cattle 
imports from Argentina probably would be 
necessary by October, or the beginning of 
the rainy season. 

A 3-day snowstorm that swept the alti- 
plano and valley regions late in August 
brought much-needed moisture for crop 
planting but caused widespread loss of lambs 
and other small livestock. 

To increase its capital and extend its credit 
operations the Banco Agricola proposed a se- 
ries of taxes on imported raw materials for 
industry and on locally manufactured prod- 
ucts utilizing both imported and domestic 
materials. The National Chamber of Indus- 
tries opposed the measure, contending that 
the tax burden would be passed on to the 
consumer and thus increase the cost of 
living. 

A representative of the Banco Agricola has 
been added to the Foreign Exchange Distri- 
bution Committee of the Banco Central. 

The Sociedad Algodonera, S. A., organized 
to promote cotton cultivation in the south- 
eastern part of Bolivia, has been legally 
constituted, with a reported capital of 80,- 
000,000 bolivianos. 


FINANCE 

A decree authorizing a new issue of 150,- 
000,000 boliviano 4-percent bonds has been 
enacted. The bonds are guaranteed by the 
Central Bank and can be substituted for cash 
in placing security with official agencies. 
This decree supplements a previous one 
which permitted partial substitution of such 
bonds for cash in bank reserves. Banks may 
now be induced to subscribe to a large part 


of the bonds and use them as now author- 
ized. 


COMMERCIAL PACT WITH ARGENTINA 


A recent exchange of notes between the 
Argentine and Bolivian Governments pro- 
vides for resumption of the 1947 commercial 
pact. This treaty, with corollary conven- 
tions, was designed to facilitate bilateral 
trade. It provides for the mutual waiver of 
customs payments on imports regarded as 
noncompetitive in the respective countries, 
for the financing by Argentina of construc- 
tion of railroads in southern Bolivia, and 
for employment of Argentine investment 
capital to spur production and importation 
of Bolivian raw materials. 

The notes anticipate Argentine invest- 
ments of up to 100,000,000 pesos within 5 
years for the development of such Bolivian 
raw-material exports as are needed by Ar- 
gentina and as may be determined by a joint 
commission to be formed within 6 months. 
Bolivia is to make an initial contribution 
of $1,000,000 to this fund. 

The Argentine Government is to budget 
40,000,000 pesos a year for 15 years for the 
construction in Bolivia of such public works 
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as may be mutually agreed upon for the 
promotion of Bolivian exports to Argentina, 
including transportation and communica- 
tions facilities between the two countries. 
Another 50,000,000 pesos is to be earmarked 
by the Argentine Government for the devel- 
opment of sanitary works in Bolivia. To 
encourage bilateral trade, special and pref- 
erential freight rates would be allowed. 

Inasmuch as the opposition of private 
trade to the treaty is essentially the same as 
that directed against the 1947 basic pact, 
its final implementation is problematical. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The access road of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway project was pushed through 
to Comarapa early in August. 

In mid-August the Chilean and the 
Bolivian Ministers of Public Works negoti- 
ated and signed in La Paz recommendations 
covering improvements on the Chilean sec- 
tion of the Arica-La Paz Railroad, release of 
the railroad’s freight receipts deposited in 
La Paz in the form of foreign exchange for 
these improvements, installation of Bolivian 
customs facilities at Arica, and preliminary 
survery of an Iquique (Chile)—Oruro high- 
way project intended to reduce the passen- 
ger load on the Arica-La Paz Railroad. 


PoIntT IV PROGRAM 

Late in August, two United States techni- 
cians arrived in La Paz to make initial ar- 
rangements for a geographic survey of the 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz areas. Earlier 
in the month three members of the In- 
stituto Geografico Militar (Military Geo- 
graphic Institute) left for the United States 
for special training in geodetic survey and 
photogrammetry. They were preceded by 
three members of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, who will take a 1-year course of train- 
ing in agricultural extension work under the 
auspices of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and were followed by five members of 
the same Ministry who will attend a similar 
8-week college-training course in New 
Mexico. All were beneficiaries of type-A 
training grants. 

By a Supreme Decree of August 1 the Mil- 
itary Junta, in response to a United Nations 
General Assembly Resolution of May 18, 
1951, placed an embargo on shipment to 
Communist China and North Korea of muni- 
tions and items usable for war production, 
petroleum, strategic transport materials, and 
materials that can be used for atomic-energy 
production. The decree provides enforce- 
ment measures, lists the affected commodi- 
ties, and pledges cooperation with other 
United Nations States to effect enforcement 
efficiency.—-U. S. EmsBassy, La PAz, AUGUST 
27, 1951. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATION IN CONNECTION WITH BARTER 
TRADE ISSUED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has issued two orders con- 
cerning barter trade, Nos. 246 and 247, pub- 
lished on August 23, 1951, and transmitted 
on the same day by the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Order No. 246 extends from 60 to 90 days 
the period for presentation of irrevocable 
letters of credit, covered by order No. 233 of 
June 14, 1951. (Order No. 233 provided that 
in connection with barter transactions for 
which import and export license applica- 
tions have already been entered irrevocable 
letters of credit covering the exports must be 
presented within 60 days following expira- 
tion of the time established for presentation 
of the license application. See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 16, 1951.) 

Order No. 247 announces that the Export- 
Import Department will accept import li- 
cense applications, to be used in connection 
with barter transactions still in force, for 
the following commodities, even though ap- 
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plicant firms have utilized the total quota 
for the first half of 1951: Passenger auto- 
mobiles, including station wagons of the 
utility type; washing machines; television 
equipment (transmitters and receivers, as 
well as parts and accessories); and electric 
or nonelectric refrigerators. 


Burma 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Rangoon, Burma’s principal 
port, in July amounted to 79,108,761 rupees 
(1 rupee=US80.21), and imports amounted 
to 59,402,630 rupees as compared with June 
exports of 86,170,922 rupees and imports of 
48,266,492 rupees. Trade with the United 
States was nearly in balance with total ex- 
ports (four shipments of cowhides and one 
shipment of bamboo poles) valued at 239,000 
rupees. Imports from the United States 
were valued at 245,000 rupees. Principal ex- 
ports from Rangoon, other than rice for 
which details are not available, were as fol- 
lows: 535 long tons of cotton to Japan, Hong 
Kong, and the United Kingdom; 128 tons of 
rubber, mostly to the United Kingdom and 
Malaya; 5,435 «bie tons (1 cubic ton=50 
cubic feet) of teak, mostly to India and-Pak- 
istan; 4,224 tons of ores and metals, mostly 
to Belgium and the Netherlands; and 61,883 
troy ounces of silver bullion to the United 
Kingdom. Exports of ores and metal, con- 
sisting chiefly of lead, were probably at their 
highest level since the outbreak of the in- 
surrection; most of the output came from 
small lead mines around Taunggyi, although 
a part was from the Burma Corporation's 
stockpile. 

Imports during July included the follow- 
ing: 1,130 long tons of newsprint, mostly 
from Norway, Trieste, and Poland; 157,800 
imperial gallons (189,508 U. S. gallons) of 
lubricating oil—113,800 gallons from the 
United Kingdom and 44,000 from the United 
States; 6,138 tons of cement; 4,495,927 yards 
of cotton textiles; 3,471 automobile and truck 
tires, mostly from the United Kingdom; 69 
automobiles—68 from the United Kingdom 
and 1 from the United States; and 4,770 troy 
ounces of gold bullion. The large imports of 
cement were primarily for the Mangaladon 
Airport project. Although automobiles are 
on the list “C” of completely prohibited im- 
ports, more were imported in July than in 
any previous month during the past 3 years. 
Imports of cotton textiles under open general 
license for more than a year recovered some- 
what from their low level in June despite the 
large stocks being held in storage. 

The recent broad extension of the open 
general license which has deprived traders 
of Burmese nationality of the 60 percent of 
the import trade to which they were pre- 
viously entitled under the licensing system, 
came under increasing criticism by Burmese 
business groups during July. The Govern- 
ment, however, has shown no signs of modi- 
fying its present policy leading toward the 
gradual relaxation of trade restrictions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Available information on crop conditions 
indicates that a rainfall below normal in 
June and early July delayed the sowing of 
broadcast rice in some areas and the planting 
of seedbeds in others, but Burmese agricul- 
tural officials are not apprehensive of damage 
to the rice crops, as favorable weather during 
the period August-November would offset 
any ill effects of delayed plantings. Other 
crops are reported to be in good condition, 
except for sesame which was seriously af- 
fected over wide areas by the inadequate 
rainfall. The early sesame crop is expected 
to be only fair and below average. Rice 
trading was limited during July. Informa- 
tion from trade sources indicates that agree- 
ments were completed for sales of rice to 
Ceylon and Japan, most of which repre- 
sented previous tentative commitments. 
Trade sources report that stocks are low and 
that movements from rural areas are slow. 





Unless such movements increase rapidly in 
the near future, supplies may not be ade- 
quate to meet commitments. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


A bilateral air transport agreement was 
signed between Burma and Denmark on July 
30. This provides for the eventual extension 
of service by a Danish air carrier to Burma, 
but no traffic under the agreement is ex- 
pected prior to the completion of the Minga- 
ladon Airport project early in 1953. 

The financial difficulties experienced by 
the Rangoon Corporation, the municipal 
government, resulting in a deficit of 4,000,000 
rupees for its 1950-51 fiscal year, has led to 
the suggestion that the city’s revenue be 
increased by the imposition of certain local 
taxes, such as those on gasoline, sales, and 
entertainment. This proposal, if effected, 
would add considerably to the tax burden 
of the capital’s residents, as in practice they 
are the only ones who pay many of the taxes 
levied by the National Government. 

The Commercial Taxes Enquiry Committee 
is reported to have proposed the substitu- 
tion of a single-point sales tax of 25 percent 
for the present sales tax of 614 percent on 
every turn-over. The new method of collec- 
tion would, in effect, eliminate the exemp- 
tion which small traders now enjoy and 
should increase local collections. The com- 
mittee is understood to have recommended 
that the exemptions under the taxes for 
business premises and hotels and restaurants 
be raised from the present 50 rupees (of 
monthly rentals) to 100 rupees. 

The Burmah Oil Co. is proceeding with the 
Chauk refinery project, which will double the 
present refinery capacity in Burma. The one 
existing refinery has just achieved its maxi- 
mum level of output since the war, with pro- 
duction of refined products in June equiva- 
lent to 44 percent of Burma’s total require- 
ments. Except for its domestic output, 
Burma has been dependent since the war 
upon Abadan for its full supply of refined 
petroleum other than lubricants. As there is 
no aviation gasoline refined locally, the shut- 
down of the Abadan refinery has had a seri- 
ous effect on Burma’s supply. In order to 
conserve the limited supply, a strict ration- 
ing program was introduced on July 26, under 
which the domestic airline, Union of Burma 
Airways, was given preference with a cut to 
60 percent of its normal consumption, and 
all international airlines calling at Rangoon 
to one-third of normal. On July 30, when 
information was received that a tanker of 
aviation gasoline had been dispatched from 
Arabia to arrive about August 19, the ration 
was immediately raised to two-thirds for all 
air carriers. As Burma is partially self-sufii- 
cient in the production of ordinary gasoline, 
no severe emergency affecting highway trans- 
portation is threatened. 

During July, the attention of the business 
community was focused on the question of 
the “joint oil venture” or admission of the 
Burmese Government into part ownership of 
the Burmah Oil Co. In trade circles, the 
view is held that the Government will be 
admitted to a minority stock interest of per- 
haps one-third. This development has been 
under consideration since 1949 when the pro- 
posal was first made by the Burmese Govern- 
ment.—vU. S. EmBassy, RANGOON, Ava. 9, 1951. 


Chile 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


Economic developments in Chile during 
August were overshadowed by labor and po- 
litical activity. Strikes and the jockeying 
by political parties and candidates seeking 
favorable positions for the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1952 occupied the public attention. 
Agricultural developments during the month 
were unfavorable, and the Government had 
to arrange for substantial food imports. 
Nitrate output was held down somewhat by 
power shortages, but copper production by 
the large mines was the highest of the year. 
New factories opening during August in- 
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cluded a plant to manufacture pressed wood 
fiber board at Curacautin. 

Important strikes occurred in August. 
The first closed down the Schwager coal 
mine, second largest in Chile, for 1 week. 
Another affected the Bank of London and 
South America in Santiago and its branches 
throughout the country. It closed these 
banks for 3 weeks and then grew into a gen- 
eral strike of all Chilean bank employees, 
which lasted for 5 days before Bank of Lon- 
don workers were finally awarded a 15-per- 
cent salary increase by an _ arbitration 
commission. 

By the first week in September, approxi- 
mately 36,000 workers were on strike, affect- 
ing the country’s flour mills, 3 key textile 
plants in the Concepcion area employing 
several thousand workers, port and maritime 
workers, and various groups of Government 
employees. 

MINING 


The large copper mines produced 32,116 
metric tons of bar copper in July, the best 
monthly output since January. August pro- 
duction was believed to have been close to 
capacity. The new tax system which the 
Government was to offer the copper-mining 
companies and the method by which Chile 
is to dispose of its 20 percent of production 
under the agreement with the United States 
were still not revealed. Exports of copper 
manufactures and semimanufactures were 
low in July and slowed to a trickle in August 
when the National Foreign Trade Council 
virtually suspended the issuance of export 
permits. On August 8 and 9, however, the 
Ministry of Economy issued resolutions es- 
tablishing exchange differentials by which 
the Government could participate in the 
profits from export sales of copper manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures, and during 
the last 2 weeks of the month applications 
for shipment of more than 6,000 tons of 
processed metal were approved. 

The Government announced on August 14 
that receipts from the 3-cent-per-pound in- 
crease in the price of copper, provided in the 
May 8 understanding between the United 
States and Chile, had produced up to July 
31 the sum of $2,442,600. 

Nitrate production was reported to be lag- 
ging because of an electric-power shortage 
affecting the big plants of the Anglo-Lautaro 
Co., which controls over 60 percent of pro- 
duction. New equipment expected to arrive 
next March will correct this situation, but 
production of a maximum of 1,700,000 metric 
tons, about the same as last year, is predicted 
for 1951. July coal production, despite 
strikes, reached 207,566 gross metric tons, the 
best monthly record of the year. 

The Empresa Nacional del Petroleo an- 
nounced that arrangements for construction 
of the Concon petroleum refinery, were vir- 
tually completed and that the new installa- 
tion would have a 20,000-barrel topping and 
15,000-barrel cracking capacity per day. 
Crude steel production at the Cia. de Acero 
del Pacifico was 16,437 metric tons during 
August, somewhat less than July’s 17,979- 
ton output but greater than that of any 
other month since steel making began at 
Huachipato in July 1950. 


AGRICULTURE 


The inflationary spiral in agricultural 
prices was aggravated by shortages which 
local production cannot hope to overcome 
until 1952. 

The Ministry of Agriculture placed the 
loss of potatoes from late blight at close to 
156,000 metric tons. To meet the shortage 
the Government agreed to permit imports of 
30,000 tons. Few purchases were known to 
have been made, however, because of high 
prices for Argentine potatoes. The Govern- 
ment expected to import more wheat than 
was originally planned and was reported to 
have accepted a Canadian bid covering 
60,000 tons for early delivery. Some sources 
placed the need as high as 80,000 or 100,000 
tons to be obtained from the United States 
and Canada. The need to import rice, for 
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the first time since 1939, was also under con- 
sideration, with the possibility of require- 
ments reaching 15,000 tons. The general 
food-supply situation in the northern 
Provinces was precarious, insufficient coast- 
wise transportation facilities adding to the 
country-wide shortages. 

Newcastle disease, which started among 
poultry farms near Valparaiso, was reported 
in Arica in the far north and spread into 
Peru. Heavy losses of wild fowl in the north 
were also reported. This may affect guano 
production on the coastal islands. 


FOMENTO ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Chilean Fomento 
Corporation were scrutinized during the 
month at hearings on a bill to increase the 
corporation’s subsidy. It was criticized for 
functioning more as an investment trust 
than as a developmental organization as 
originally intended. Tourist-promotion ac- 
tivities in Chile, heretofore scattered among 
numerous Government agencies, were placed 
under the Fomento Corporation. Chilean 
authorities were studying a plan to create 
under the Fomento Corporation a Maritime 
Credit Bank to finance acquisitions of ves- 
sels by Chilean shipping lines. Utilization 
of Chilean Navy drydock and repair facilities 
at Talcahuano by vessels of Chile’s merchant 
marine was also being considered. The 
Fomento Corporation was authorized to pur- 
chase in the United States two freighters of 
4,500 tons each, for about $900,000. The first 
Japanese ship to visit Chile since World War 
II was scheduled to arrive in September 
with cargo from the United States. 


EXCHANGE 


Government regulations restricting free- 
market exchange operations by brokers to so- 
called invisible trade items resulted in the 
quotation of two sets of free-market rates, 
one by brokers and the other by commercial 
banks whose operations were not so re- 
stricted. The rates quoted by the latter 
favored the peso by about 3 percent over the 
rates quoted by the brokers. 

Subsequent to the Government’s prohibi- 
tion on imports of many products from the 
dollar area, the National Foreign Trade 
Council agreed to honor transactions and 
bona fide orders placed prior to July 17, 1951, 
but on a basis of deferred payments. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The first group of 200 houses, costing 
ahout 73,000,000 pesos and forming part of 
a much larger number, was nearly ready for 
the personnel of the new steel plant at 
Huachipato, and the Emergency Housing 
Foundation started another group of 88 in 
a suburb of Santiago, to house about 600 
persons. 

Up to August 1, plans had been completed 
for the construction of 19 road projects 
during 1951 to cost 286,000,000 pesos and to 
be financed entirely by a special tax on gaso- 
line. Projects amounting tc 100,000,000 
pesos more were ready for early approval. 
Under the regular road budget other projects 
throughout the country were approved for 
a total of an additional 100,000,000 pesos. 

The Irrigation Department announced 
that it was developing subterranean sources 
of water supply in the northern Province of 
Tarapaca and expected to make about 5,000 
hectares of desert available for agriculture. 

On August 16, the Chilean Minister of 
Public Works signed an agreement at La 
Paz with Bolivian authorities for improve- 
ment of service on the Arica-La Paz Railroad 
and for improvement of port facilities at 
Arica including the construction of a ware- 
house at that Chilean port by the Bolivian 
Government. 

TRANSPORTATION 


The congestion of import merchandise on 
the docks and in the warehouses at Val- 
paraiso, with consequent delays in discharg- 
ing ships for lack of space, worsened in 
August to such a degree that merchandise 
was being put into the streets outside the 
customhouse. A temporary solution was 


found when arrangements were made to rent 
the naval stadium and other areas for stor- 
age space. The Ministry of Economy was 
requested to earmark 15,000,000 pesos in 
the 1952 budget for the construction of a 
fishing dock at Valparaiso. 

An interline agreement was signed be- 
tween Pan American-Grace Airways and the 
Chilean National Airline, whereby each com- 
pany will sell and book passages for the 
other’s services. 

The head of the Italian Immigration Mis- 
sion in Chile announced that the sum of 
$3,000,000 from ECA funds would be avail- 
able to cover the cost of bringing a larger 
number of Italian immigrants, chiefly farm- 
ers, to Chile. 

The retail price of gasoline was again 
increased, by about 11 percent. 

Production of automotive tires was re- 
newed at the local factory on August 13, 
following a shut-down since June 23 be- 
cause of lack of raw materials and govern- 
mental price policy. Price increases were 
permitted on some lines. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Chilean exports in June 1951 
(latest data available) declined to $18,249,801 
from $24,065,827 in June 1950. For the first 
6 months of 1951 the total value of exports 
increased to $163,615,149 from $126,857,658 
in the first 6 months of 1950. Imports in 
June 1951 increased to $24,223,190 from $20,- 
693,299 in June 1950, and for the first 6 
months of the respective years, the figures 
were $137,460,300 and $118,772,268. The ex- 
cess of visible exports therefore increased 
from about $8,000,000 in the first 6 months 
of 1950 to about $25,000,000 in 1951.—U. S. 
EmMBassy, SANTIAGO, Sept. 7, 1951. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions continued slow in 
Costa Rica during August, reflecting a 
“wait-and-see” attitude by commercial 
groups on the new tax and exchange laws 
to be introduced at the second session of 
the Legislature. Imports continued slack. 
The July figure, the last available, of customs 
receipts was about 1,000,000 colones below 
the June figure of 6,200,000 colones (US$1=— 
7.55 colones, free-market rate). Collections 
were good, but credit was tight, the banks 
being overloaned. Retail sales were up 
slightly, some price drops having taken place 
as the result of the lifting of exchange sur- 
charges on preferential and first-category 
imports and an influx of low-price goods from 
Japan. 

NEw TAXES PROPOSED 


As the Legislature was in recess during 
August, the Administration discussed and 
recast its proposed revenue system for sup- 
port of a general economic program which 
would emphasize public-works projects dur- 
ing the next 2 years. Needing increased 
revenues from other sources to support its 
promise to repeal the Law for the Control 
of International Transactions, the 10-percent 
tax on capital, and the public-works program, 
the Administration was to introduce in the 
session beginning on September 1 proposals 
for a number of new taxes. These are in- 
creased tariff rates, sharp rises in income 
and property taxes, a revised exchange-con- 
trol law to discourage the importation of 
nonessentials, and a highly controversial tax 
on coffee. Some of the proposals are for 
immediate action, whereas others are to be 
introduced into the 1952 budget, also up for 
discussion at the coming session. 

The form of the widely resisted tax on 
coffee has not yet been officially announced, 
but most responsible persons agree that the 
coffee industry receiving record prices abroad 
should contribute a greater share to the 
general welfare. The Minister of Economy 
and Finance has proposed an ad valorem tax 
on exports, and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs has publicized a plan calling for halving 
the 16-percent profit now legalized for coffee 
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processors. Both plans are opposed by the 
coffee producers. 

Answering complaints that the increased 
tax program was for bureaucratic rather than 
general-welfare purposes, the Economy and 
Finance Minister specified the following 
projects as necessitating the increased reve- 
nues: Purchase of lands for the international 
airport near Alajuela; Costa Rica’s contribu- 
tion to reinitiate work on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway; a contribution to either of 
the two proposed hydroelectrification plans; 
improved and extended water-supply sys- 
tems; a roadway for year-round linkage 
between Limon and the Central Plateau; 
development of the Tempiaque Valley; and 
increasing the capital of the Rural Agricul- 
tural Credit Councils in order to heighten 
production. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Figures recently released show a 6 months’ 
budget surplus and favorable exchange bal- 
ances for the first half of 1951. The period’s 
balance of payments showed receipts of 
US$26,000,000 and expenditures of US$22,- 
600,000, while the balance of trade showed 
receipts of US$22,400,000 and expenditures of 
US$19,300,000. Decreased coffee receipts 
during the second half will modify the pic- 
ture. The remainder of the outstanding 
Treasury drafts have now been canceled, 
and thus firmer foundation is given the 
colon. On July 31 the public debt was 381,- 
600,000 colones, a reduction of 60,800,000 
colones since November 1949, the inaugura- 
tion of the present Administration. The 
internal debt stands at 218,400,000 colones 
and the external debt at 363,100,000. The 
initial proposal for the 1952 budget shows a 
balance at 143,500,000 colones, as compared 
with the original 1951 budget of 135,000,000 
colones. Within the 1952 budget, 1,000,000 
colones has been earmarked for payment on 
the private external debt long in moratorium 
status. 

Still pending before the Legislature at 
the time of its recess were the Money Law, 
the Organic Law of the Banking System, 
and the Organic Law of the Central Bank, 
all part of a program for the unification and 
rationalization of Government finance. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE TREATIES 


The Executive signed a law lowering tariff 
rates on certain items of basic necessity 
formerly covered by the now terminated 
trade agreement of 1936 between Costa Rica 
and the United States. Statements by Gov- 
ernment officials indicate that Costa Rica 
may return to a bilateral system of trade 
treaties and will allow agreements now in 
force to be terminated normally in order to 
return to its traditional autonomy. A com- 
mercial treaty with Italy featuring the in- 
terchange of Costa Rican agricultural prod- 
ucts for industrial goods is being pushed by 
local import and export groups. Within 
the new tariff rates to be proposed passenger 
automobiles are to pay 0.03 colon per kilo- 
gram plus 30 percent ad valorem, although 
a minor reduction is predicted by the Leg- 
islature. The rate apparently would make 
passenger cars about as costly to import as 
they are now. 

The requirement necessitating the specific 
approval of the responsible Cabinet Minister 
for reregistration of former German, Italian, 
and Japanese trade-marks has been re- 
moved. 

Cost oF LIVING 


The Legislature-appointed committee to 
study the rising cost of living closed its ses- 
sions and recommended generally for in- 
creased Government controls, elimination of 
middlemen, and facilities for increased pro- 
duction. Maximum prices on the cheaper 
grades of meat were fixed, beginning on 
August 1, and seasonal drops in grains and 
dairy produce were recorded. The general 
index of retail prices for August, however, 
was 291.63, a slight increase over the July 
figure of 291.25. Wholesale prices dropped 
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during August, as compared with July; the 
respective figures are 263.96 and 264.20. 

The Government’s National Production 
Council, an organization granting credit to 
small farmers, and buying their crops at a 
guaranteed price for resale in its stores, came 
in for a general attack from several organized 
commercial pressure organizations. The 
charge is that the NPC represents Govern- 
ment intervention in a field traditionally re- 
served for private enterprise. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although the 1950-51 coffee crop was 
about 17 percent lower than the preceding 
crop, prospects for the 1951-52 crop are 
somewhat better despite the damage 
wrought by heavy rains in the Turrialba 
area early in the growing season. The NPC 
is beginning to buy the incoming crops of 
rice, corn, and beans for warehousing and 
later resale through its price-fixed stores. 
An NPC plan to finance additional cotton 
crops has been placed in abeyance because 
of reports of an abundant United States 
crop. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The agreement on radio communications 
signed in Washington in 1949 by the Inter- 
American States has been ratified. An- 
nouncement was made of reinitiation of 
work on the northern sector of the Inter- 
American Highway in Costa Rica. Claiming 
increased shipping costs, local United States 
oil companies asked for an increase in their 
wholesale price for gasoline, but the request 
was rejected. As a result of general in- 
creases in water transport, Costa Rica an- 
nounced that it would raise the problem of 
control of Conference shipping rates at the 
IA-ECOSOC (Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council) meeting in Panama. 


EXPLOITATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


The alternate plans for hydroelectrification 
of the country are still under discussion by 
the Government. The IBRD (International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
will send exports to Costa Rica in October 
to determine its capacity to support a sizable 
loan to be sought from that institution. 
Meanwhile, some progress has been made in 
the plant valuation dispute between the 
Government and the local EBASCO (Electric 
Bond and Share Co.) subsidiary; the terms 
of arbitration have been agreed. As a stop- 
gap measure the electric power commission 
gave its approval of a plan to generate by 
Diesel power an additional 500 kilowatts. 
Legislative action in modifying the contract 
is yet needed. 

A committee of the Legislature has re- 
ported favorably on a contract signed by the 
Government which permits a local company 
in which Union Oil of California is the prin- 
cipal stockholder to explore and exploit such 
petroleum resources as may exist in Costa 
Rica. Prolonged debate is foreseen, although 
the contract pledges to the country, 1624 
percent of the gross profit, or about 35 per- 
cent of the net. 

LABOR 


Final dissolution of the Communist-domi- 
nated CTCR (Confederation of Costa Rican 
laborers) was ordered by the Costa Rican 
courts. Also dissolved were 72 labor organi- 
zations of various political complexions that 
had not complied with the minimum require- 
ments of law for their continued existence.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, SAN JOSE, AUG. 27, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON CERTAIN 
ARTICLES FORMERLY INCLUDED IN TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITH U. S. 


Costa Rican import duties have been re- 
duced on certain articles formerly included 
in the trade agreement between Costa Rica 
and the United States, by a decree published 
in La Gaceta of August 12, 1951, and retro- 
active to June 1. The following list indi- 


cates the products included in the decree 
and their new rates of duty. These rates 
will remain in effect until the new customs 
tariff, now under study, is issued. 


Item Rate in colones 


148 Oatmeal, oat groats, flaked and 

rolled oats, and other cracked 

cereals SR ae 
152 Prepared cereais......_...... ‘ . 2106 
153 Condensed milk, pure or with sugar 

added, containing not less than 8 

and 25 percent of cream and 

solids, respectively__.._......... . 352 
153 Evaporated milk, pure or with 

sugar added, containing not less 

than 7, 8, and 25 percent of 

cream and solids, respectively - 243 
SB, 4 OO eee eee 597 
157 Compound hog lard and similar 

lards SS ee, 6g Se 
162 Dried skimmed milk, powdered____  . 766 
162 Dried whole milk, powdered____-_~ . 709 
37 fe OO Sa A Scncgaie, «Aan 
178 Ready-mixed paints, ready for im- 

mediate application ; enamel 

paints and enamels, including 

cellulose lacquers and enamels ; 

and asphalt varnishes and other 

prepared paints not specifically 

classified, ready for immediate 

use or application._._............. .373 
178 Yeast, dried or prepared, for me 

dicinal use je ‘ DD 
179 Varnishes prepared without pig- 

ments and not specifically pro 

vided for_— eciceibaraiede a GARE 
179 Varnishes prepared with pigments .3t3 
182 Pharmaceutical preparations, liq 

uid, not specified, such as dis 

tilled waters, oils, balsams, 

collodions, eyewashes, decoctions, 

elixirs, officinal essences and 

spirits, emulsions, fluid extracts, 

sirups, drops, glycerolates, juices, 

lotions, solutions or liquors, tine 

tures, liniments, honeys, oxymels, 

mixtures, mucilages, and wines— 1. 765 
182 Medicinal serums imported in bot- 

tles or any other type of con 

tainers of 250 ec. or more 1. 765 
182 Perfumed or wunperfumed toilet 

soap, packed in any form___ 2. 00 
182 Perfumed or unperfumed shaving 

soap and paste — _ . 1,00 
183 Liquid dentifrices___._ ~~ - 2.345 
184 Plasters, medicinal, not specified__ 1. 997 
184 Dentifrices, not specified__ . 2. 345 
185 Ointments and medicinal salves 2. 925 
186 Pharmaceutical preparations, dry, 

not specified, such as pills, coated 

or uncoated ; dragees ; compound 

powders ; small gelatine capsules 

or perles; medicinal cigarettes 

and pencils; tablets or cachets ; 

suppositories in various forms; 

candles ; medicinal teas; dosified 

medicines in granular form; and 

salts, prepared or compounded, 

not ineluding the effervescent 

varieties __..-_. .-. 4. 665 
186 Serums and vaccines, not specified. 3. 505 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
AUGUST 

Although stocks of textiles, food products, 
and certain other goods remained heavy 
during August, there was a slight easing of 
the long, prevalent frozen-stock position of 
many Cuban wholesalers and an improve- 
ment in the loan situation. Retail stores 
made some price reductions in an effort 
to stimulate sales, but with only limited 
results. Imports and sales of consumer 
durable goods, however, were maintained at 
satisfactory levels. Automobile sales were 
slightly higher than in August 1950, al- 
though sales of higher-priced models de- 
clined somewhat. Approximately 80 percent 
of new car sales were made on the basis 
of full cash payments. Stocks of new cars 
were normal in most lines, and the used-car 
market continued excellent for models in 
the lower-priced brackets. 

Total receipts of iron and steel products 
by Cuba for the first 7 months of 1951 were 
approximately 112,000 metric tons as com- 
pared with 65,000 tons for the like period 
of the preceding year. Receipts for the last 
2 months, however, decreased considerably 
as a result of smaller shipments from Eu- 
rope. With the shut-down season for sugar 
mills almost half over, great anxiety was 
felt over the receipt of steel and machinery 
ordered from the United States for mill 
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repairs. The tin-plate shortage also con- 
tinued to be serious, although prospects for 
receipts during the fourth quarter appeared 
better. Although there was a further level- 
ing off of building and construction in Au- 
gust, exclusive of Government projects, the 
total for the year was well ahead of last 
year. 
TEXTILES 


There was little change during the month 
in operations of domestic textile manu- 
facturers which continued at from 30 to 50 
percent of capacity. Manufacturers esti- 
mated that the still larger textile inventories 
will not permit full-scale production before 
the first part of 1952. The 10- and 12-per- 
cent wage increase granted workers, effec- 
tive August 22, was considered by the 
industry as inopportune in view of the low 
scale of activities. Wholesale sales were re- 
ported to be about the same as the low July 
levels. Prices declined not only as a result 
of heavy local stocks but also in sympathy 
with the lower price trend in the United 
States. 

MINING 


Production of metallurgical manganese at 
the Charco Redondo mine increased again 
during August and was expected to rise to 
about 15,000 tons a month by the end of 
the year. A shortage of raw materials caused 
asphalt production to close down during the 
last week in August, which, if continued, 
will affect progress on many Government 
road projects. 

FINANCE 


Government receipts from all sources dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1 have 
been 40 percent higher than the comparable 
total for 1950. The increase has been re- 
flected in almost all categories of budgetary 
income, but principally in customs receipts. 

At the end of the month another issue of 
approximately 25,000,000 pesos in internal 
bonds was announced and was promptly sub- 
scribed by a syndicate of Cuban banks. This 
is the last of several issues made since Au- 
gust 1950 against the 120,000,000-peso inter- 
nal loan authorized by Congress at that time. 
The Government announced that proceeds 
from the present issue would be used in car- 
rying out miscellaneous public-works proj- 
ects as directed by the National Development 
Commission. In 1 year the Commission has 
contracted for public works to a value of 
about 46,000,000 pesos. 

Included in the President’s message con- 
voking an extraordinary session of Congress 
to open August 20 was a project to authorize 
an additional 40,000,000-peso internal loan to 
pay veteran’’ pensions not covered by a pre- 
vious loan of 25,000,000 pesos floated in 1949. 

In compliance with a law passed earlier 
this year, the Ministry of Finance transferred 
5,000,000 pesos to the Bank of Agricultural 
and Industrial Development to be used to 
purchase and distribute land among small 
farmers. 

AGRICULTURE 


The 1951 Cuban sugar crop came to a close 
early in August; production amounted to 
6,348,368 short tons of sugar and 288,625,358 
gallons of blackstrap molasses. It was the 
third largest crop in Cuban history, exceeded 
only by the 1947 and 1948 crops. 

Increased plantings of sugarcane were 
reported for harvest in 1952. During the 
past few weeks rainfall throughout most of 
Cuba has been favorable for the rapid growth 
of both Ratoon and new planted cane. 
Weather permitting, the 1952 sugar crop 
should equal or exceed all previous records. 

Despite an increase in the number of mar- 
ketable cattle during the month, there was 
for a short period a definite prospect of a 
beef shortage on the Habana market. This 
situation resulted from the refusal of Cam- 
aguey cattlemen to sell to slaughterhouses 
at official ceilings. To assure ample market- 
ings, the Government issued a decree au- 
thorizing expropriation of cattle and the 


Situation had largely normalized by Sep- 
tember 1. 
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The Cuban rice market, closely following 
that of the United States, received a severe 
set-back in August as prices declined abrupt- 
ly by as much as $3 per 100-pound bag of 
milled rice. At the end of the month the 
market was quiet; most buyers had large 
stocks of rice purchased at previous high 
prices. These stocks included about 1,000,- 
000 bags reported to have been entered from 
the Free-Trade Zone of Matanzas under the 
1951-52 low-duty import quota. Purchases 
under the current quota of 4,500,000 quintals 
are reported to be nearing the 75-percent 
mark, at which time a public announcement 
is required to be made under the current 
regulations. 

During August, the Cuban summer corn 
crop began to reach the market. Reports of 
its large size and alleged attempts to drive 
down the price to farmers gave rise to con- 
siderable agitation on the part of farmers 
for a revision of the price-control laws. This 
movement bore fruit toward the end of the 
month in a public announcement of a new 
price regime uniting heretofore divergent 
aspects of Cuban policy directed toward as- 
suring good prices to farmers while keeping 
consumer prices moderate. 


LABOR 


Labor continued to press for wage in- 
creases, both on a local union basis and 
through a request for a general 30-percent 
increase made by the Cuban Confederation 
of Workers (CTC). Employees of the Con- 
solidated Railways received a guaranty of 
higher minimum wages and of a wage in- 
crease of 8 to 11 percent. Textile workers 
who had not received a wage increase during 
the past 6 months were granted a 12-percent 
raise; employees whose earnings had been 
increased during that period were given a 
10-percent raise. 

The cost of living continued its upward 
trend, with shortages of meat and eggs 
adding to the general difficulties encountered 
by the working classes. U. S. Empassy, 
HapBana, AuG. 31, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


There was a seasonal drop in business 
activity in the Dominican Republic during 
July. Exports declined somewhat, as did 
imports. Bank loans remained virtually un- 
changed, but deposits increased by nearly 
3,000,000 pesos. (The Dominican peso is at 
par with the United States dollar.) The 
economic position of the country appeared 
little changed. The prospect for a record 
year in exports continues. An impressive 
number of public works were inaugurated 
throughout the country on the occasion of 
a national holiday. The cost of living again 
reached a new high in July. A labor code, 
consolidating labor legislation enacted dur- 
ing the past 30 years, was published. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports amounted to $10,390,000 in July, 
as compared with $13,804,000 for June and 
$11,610,000 for July 1950. Although less than 
exports in June 1951 and July of 1950, the 
figure for the current month of July is re- 
garded as of no special significance in pros- 
pects for total exports for the year. There 
is usually a tendency for exports to taper 
off at this time of year as the sugar-grinding 
season comes to an end, whereas last year 
after the war news there was a sudden rush 
of exports in response to rises in commodity 
prices. All indications are, as before, that 
the Dominican Republic will have a record 
year for exports in 1951 with a total exceed- 
ing $100,000,000. 

Exports of raw sugar, almost all to Great 
Britain, accounted for $4,880,000 of July ex- 
ports. Molasses exports were valued at 
$1,052,000, all shipped to the United States. 
Shipments of cacao and unsweetened choco- 
late amounted to $3,329,000, all to the United 


States. Coffee exports amounted to $485,000, 


the roasted coffee going entirely to Puerto 


Rico and the green mostly to continental 
United States. 

The provisional import figure for July is 
$3,613,000, a decline of more than $1,000,000 
from the provisional figure for June, $4,649,- 
000. June imports, in turn, were lower than 
in May and still lower than in April. 

Import Restrictions.—The Dominican au- 
thorities have now established import con- 
trol for passenger motorcars of Over $1,250 
f. o. b. factory. Henceforth such cars may 
be brought into the Dominican Republic 
only under individual permit. This control 
clearly relates to all cars over the popular- 
priced United States-make level and pos- 
sibly some popular-priced cars; the question 
of where the dividing line falls has not yet 
been determined. The control went into 
effect on August 4 and therefore has no 
connection with the import figures here 
shown. 

AGRICULTURE 


Normal weather during July facilitated 
field operations, including the planting of 
new sugarcane, bananas, rice, sisal, and 
other crops and the harvesting of tobacco, 
cacao, and peanuts. 

Sugar production to July 31, 1951, reached 
a total of 527,665 metric tons. Three mills 
were still grinding, and final output was 
expected to exceed 530,000 metric tons. Ex- 
ports of 45,659 metric tons in July reduced 
stocks to 102,715 metric tons by the end of 
the month. The entire exportable 1950-51 
crop has been delivered or contracted, prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom, and negotia- 
tions for the sale of the 1951—52 crop to the 
same purchaser were reported. 

Harvesting of the main spring cacao crop 
of almost 300,000 70-kilogram bags drew to 
a close. Because of purchases by the choco- 
late factory at Puerto Plata, exports to the 
United States during July totaled only 3,746 
metric tons, compared with 5,740 metric tons 
in July 1950. Shipments of unsweetened 
chocolate, however, rose to 896,842 kilograms, 
all to the United States, continental or 
Puerto Rico. 

Harvesting the tobacco crop neared com- 
pletion, and most of the product had been 
delivered by farmers to exporting houses at 
prices of 10 to 12 cents a pound for ordinary 
criollo leaf. The better grades commanded 
premium prices. Most of this year’s crop has 
already been sold to Spain or other countries 
of Western Europe. Exports in July totaled 
only 719 metric tons, 410 tons of which went 
to Spain. The period of heaviest export 
movement is expected during the succeeding 
5 months of 1951. 

Supplies of new-crop peanuts began com- 
ing to market in late July, and the peanut- 
oil factory at Ciudad Trujillo expected to 
operate at or near capacity during the re- 
mainder of the year. As a result no imports 
of lard were expected this summer and fall. 
Rice stocks were, however, low, and imports 
of 2,000,000 pounds of Siamese rice were 
authorized by the Dominican Government 
early in August to tide over the country 
until the fall harvest, which began in late 
September. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The public holiday on August 16 was the 
occasion for the Official inauguration of 40 
public works, valued at $500,000. These in- 
cluded the highways Haina-Castillo-San 
Cristobal, Palo Alto-Mena, and Puente Camu- 
Ranchito; three concrete bridges opened on 
the Carretera Padre Billini, which completes 
extensive bridge-building activities on that 
highway; bridges on the highways La Bomba- 
Monte Plata and La Vega-Jarabacoa-Con- 
stanza, as well as on other highways. Two 
canals were inaugurated. One, linking the 
highlands of Tiburcio with Constanza, was 
built at a cost of $146,000 and will open to 
irrigation 15,000 tareas in the mountain 
valley; the other is in the Jimani area and 
will open 6,000 tareas for future cultivation 
(1 acre=0.15543 tarea). Three slaughter- 
houses were inaugurated in Villa Mella, 
Guerra, and La Victoria. Also officially 
opened was the new building of the National 
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Meteorological Service in Villa Duarte and a 
branch office and agencies of the Banco 
Crédito Agricola e Industrial in San Cristo- 
bal, El Seibo, and San Francisco de Macoris. 

Projects now under construction include 
wharf repairs in the port of Ciudad Trujillo, 
highway building, canal excavations, and 
final work on the Hotel Hamaca in Boca 
Chica. The repair work on the road linking 
Hato Mayor with Sabana de la Mar is 50 
percent complete. Electrification reached 
Ramon Santana, and other localities have 
petitioned for similar plants. The Govern- 
ment is now studying plans for building 
Dominican Army living units. 

The following legislation was placed in 
effect: (1) Apartment buildings of more than 
four living units in the capital must have 
garage space; (2) all houses in the capital 
without modern sanitation facilities will 
have rent reduced 50 percent under the rent- 
control laws. 

PRICES 


The official indexes for price levels again 
advanced to new records in July. An ex- 
ception was the index of retail prices, which 
for July was at 262.8, as compared with 263.9 
for June, or down 1.1 points (1936-38—100). 
On the other hand, wholesale prices were at 
274.5, as compared with 272.3, or up 2.2 points 
(1941=100). The cost of living is at 244.9, 
up 1.33 above June (1941=—100). The July 
figure for wholesale prices replaces that of 
June as the highest since 1948, and the cost- 
of-living figures is the highest shown to that 
time. A slightly reduced retail figure is be- 
lieved to represent an adjustment in the sta- 
tistical compilation, as public indications 
are that prices and expenses were still on 
the increase. 

LABOR 


The Trujillo Labor Code, under preparation 
for several years, was published on July 23. 
The code, principally a consolidation of laws 
passed since 1920, is to go into effect on Oc- 
tober 24, 1951. Copies of the document are 
being distributed to commercial and indus- 
trial establishments in the country. 

During July and early August the National 
Salary Committee established a series of min- 
imum wages for the Puerto Plata baking in- 
dustry, the Cibao shoe industry, the coffee 
industry of the Province of Espaillat, and the 
tobacco industry of the entire country. To- 
bacco laborers of the three principal classi- 
fications are to receive 85, 130, and 155 cents 
per 8-hour day. 

The Dominican Social Security Fund was 
transferred on August 2 from the Department 
of Public Health and Social Welfare to the 
Office of the Presidency. It was announced 
that the number of persons covered by the 
system rose to 207,743 as of July 1, 1951. A 
total of 532,192 cases receiving medical at- 
tention or treatment was reported during 
the first 6 months of 1951. During the same 
period 5,678 persons were hospitalized under 
the social-security system.—U. S. Embassy 
Crupap TRUJILLO, AUG. 24, 1951. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH SWITZER- 
LAND EXTENDED 


The Franco-Swiss commercial agreement 
of July 20, 1950, has been extended from 
September 1 to November 30, 1951, states a 
report of August 13 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

Existing quotas for products to be ex- 
changed are increased by one-fourth with 
the following exceptions: 

Special quotas are fixed for certain sea- 
sonal products of Swiss origin, and quotas for 
North Africa and French Overseas Depart- 
ments and Overseas Territories, as listed in 
the agreement of July 20, 1950, and as set 
up by the Mixed Commission meeting on 
February 22, 1951, are increased by one-half 
with the understanding that half of those 
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amounts will be chargeable to the quotas 
provided in the forthcoming new Franco- 
Swiss agreement. 

The duration of the Franco-Swiss financial 
agreement of November 16, 1945, and supple- 
mentary arrangements are with certain ex- 
ceptions, likewise extended to November 30, 
1951. 


IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED ON ANIMALS 
FOR SLAUGHTER, CERTAIN MEATS, AND 
CERTAIN TYPES OF PAPER 


French import duties have been tempo- 
rarily suspended on animals for slaughter 
(French tariff item No. ex 3); fresh and 
frozen beef, veal, mutton and lamb (13A 
and 13 B); and crystal, greaseproof, and sul- 
furized paper (825C, 825D, and 834), by 
orders of May 10, June 27, and July 4 and 6, 
published in the Journal Officiel of May 11, 
June 30, July 5, and July 7, respectively, 
according to reports of May 12, June 30, and 
July 7 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The suspension of duty on mutton and 
lamb is limited to a quota of 350 tons and 
terminates on December 31, 1951. 


Germany, Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


Industrial production again fell off in West- 
ern Germany during July, as it had in June 
declining to 132 percent of the 1936 level— 
7 points, or 5 percent, below the postwar 
high of 139 reached in both April and May. 
Normal summer influences were a factor in 
the decline; lack of coal was a brake on ex- 
pansion of heavy industry; lack of funds and 
high prices restricted activity to lower levels 
than had been expected earlier; and the 
speculative factors that had pushed economic 
activity up so sharply after the outbreak in 
Korea seemed to be losing some of their 
force. Demand for industrial production 
tapered off somewhat, and in the consumer 
goods area dropped decidedly. Retail sales 
were rather slow, and in the face of buyer 
resistance prices eased for the first time since 
the Korean war began. 

In other ways, the economy at midyear 
showed a favorable picture, with exports at 
a record of $315,000,000 in July, $31,000,000 
more than the value of imports, employ- 
ment at an all-time high of 14,800,000 at 
the end of July, and harvest prospects giving 
full promise of another bumper year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Western Germany in June 
increased to $297,000,000, the highest level 
since World War II, and preliminary figures 
for July show an even higher total. Imports 
rose slightly to $255,000,000 in June and to 
$284,000,000 (preliminary figure) in July, 
still below the record levels of last fall and 
winter. July was the fourth consecutive 
month in which exports exceeded imports 
in value. This trade surplus amounted to 
$18,000,000 in April, $23,000,000 in May, $42,- 
000,000 in June, and $31,000,000 (preliminary 
figure) in July. 

Trade Control.—The German Federal au- 
thorities are initiating additional measures 
to tighten existing controls in the free ports. 
These include appointment of a Federal 
Commissioner for free ports, to be located in 
Hamburg; increase of Customs personnel at 
the free-port boundaries; and extension of 
control powers within free ports to be exer- 
cised by Federal Customs officials. 

Accession to GATT.—The Federal law of 
accession to GATT (the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) was passed by the 
Bundestag early in July. The Federal Gov- 
ernment intends to sign the Protocol of Ac- 
cession in New York through their Consul 
General in that city. The tariff concessions 
granted at Torquay will become effective on 
October 1, 1951. 

INDUSTRY 


The largest June production declines were 
in shoes, down 19 percent; sawmills and 


woodworking, 13 percent; leather production, 
8 percent; vehicles, 8 percent; ceramics, 7 
percent; optical and precision instruments, 
7 percent; miscellaneous metal goods, 7 per- 
cent; and chemicals, 5 percent. Although 
the production index went down in June, 14 
of the 32 industry groups making up the 
index showed increases, the largest of which 
was aluminum production, up 11 percent; oil 
refining, 4 percent; crude oil, 3 percent; non- 
ferrous ores, 3 percent; machinery, 3 percent; 
hollow glass, 3 percent; and paper prcduc- 
tion, 3 percent. The down trend in produc- 
tion since April, although in particular 
industries traceable to the coal shortage, is 
in larger measure due to a general easing of 
demand, especially in the consumer-goods 
industries. 

Coal.—The decision of the International 
Authority for the Ruhr (IAR) setting the 
export allocation of coal for the second quar- 
ter of 1951 at 6,200,000 tons and the resulting 
Federal Republic domestic allocation plan of 
only about 20,000,000 tons for the quarter 
brought forth a storm of protest and criti- 
cism from the German Government, trade 
unions, industry, and the press. 

Now at the end of the second quarter it 
can be seen that the Federal Government’s 
estimates were far too pessimistic and that 
even with an export quota of 6,200,000 tons, 
about 23,700,060 tons were made available to 
the domestic economy during the quarter, an 
amount which according to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s estimates could have been avail- 
able only if exports had not exceeded 2,900.- 
000 tons. 

Daily average output of hard coal for the 
quarter was 389,000 metric tons, including an 
extra-shift production on normal work days 
of 5,800 tons, and total gross clean produc- 
tion of hard coal was 29,437,000 tons. Net 
merchantable production of all solid fuels 
except raw brown coal was 27,568,000 tons. 
Imports were 2,200,000 tons and total avail- 
abilities were 29,774,000 tons. Of this quan- 
tity, 6,089,000 tons were exported. Therefore, 
23,685,000 tons remained for domestic re- 
quirements, about 3,700,000 tons more than 
planned in the original domestic allocation 
plan for the quarter. 

Western Germany’s exports of 6,089,189 
tons of solid fuels represented 98.2 percent 
of the 6,200,000 tons allocated for the quarter. 
The importing countries had placed orders 
for 6,133,842 tons, and thus exports totaled 
$9.3 percent of orders placed. 

Daily average hard-coal production was 
382,145 tons in June and dropped to 376,588 
tons in July. Inland deliveries exceeded con- 
sumption in the second quarter and coal 
stocks increased substantially. Because of 
decreased output thus far in the third quar- 
ter coal stocks began to show a decline in 
early August. 

The coal-mining labor situation deterio- 
rated further in June as the mines lost 1,177 
workers. In the first 3 weeks of July there 
was a further net loss of about 1,000 workers. 
Absenteeism, which rose from 15.7 percent in 
May to 17.1 percent in June and exceeded 
18 percent in the first 2 weeks of July, can 
be attributed primarily to vacations. Out- 
put per manshift for underground workers 
in June was 1,467 tons, a rise of 4 percent 
during the past year and the highest monthly 
figure since the war but still only 69 percent 
of the 1936 average. 

The DKBL (German Coal Mining Manage- 
ment), alarmed at the drop in daily produc- 
tion, has announced an incentive plan to 
increase output by means of a prize competi- 
tion and special bonuses for the period 
August 1 through October 31. The target is 
to attain a minimum output of 393,800 tons 
a day through concentration of coal-produc- 
ing operations at a smaller number of work- 
ing locations, a system that would lead to 
better utilization of machines and equip- 
ment and an improved proportion of pro- 
ductive shifts. 

The Economic Ministry has established an 
allocation plan for 400,000 tons of United 
States coal imports in the third quarter, to 
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be purchased with free dollars. The chemi- 
cal industry will receive 100,000 tons; stone 
and earth industries, 100,000; iron- and steel- 
processing, 42,000; nonferrous metals, 40,000; 
pulp and paper, 30,000; and textiles, 30,000 
tons, the remainder to be divided among 
other industries. It is uncertain how much 
additional United States coal will be im- 
ported against processing contracts. Origi- 
nally the Federal Government had planned 
imports of 1,000,000 tons for processing con- 
tracts, but in June it appeared that it in- 
tended to import more than 2,000,000 tons 
against processing contracts in the third 
quarter. Because of shipping shortages and 
also the late date it is doubtful that the 
Federal Government can step up processing 
contract deliveries to this level. 

Chemicals.—In addition to short supplies 
of coal, which have caused cut-backs in pro- 
duction, shortages of sulfur, phosphorus, 
casein, kogasin, phenol, potassium perman- 
ganate, and bichromate continue to be felt. 

During the calendar year 1951 the German 
chemical industry will probably ship 9,500 
tons of naphthalene to the United States. 
Although this important raw material for 
defense production is in short supply in 
Germany as well as in the United States, 
the German chemical industry has agreed 
to curtail its use and ship 25 percent of 
production to the United States. Also of 
importance to United States defense efforts 
is the recently completed barter deal of 
25,000 tons of German benzol for 62,000 tons 
of 90-octane gasoline to be delivered by 
early fall. 

PRICES 


The index of basic materials prices re- 
mained in June at the May level (245 per- 
cent of the 1938 level) but was up 24 per- 
cent over the corresponding month of last 
year. The industrial component declined by 
1.1 percent to 278 percent of 1938. The 
sharpest declines in individual prices were 
reported for domestic wool (22 percent) and 
imported wool (16 percent), and the largest 
increases were in copper (9 percent), sulfuric 
acid (5 percent), lime (4 percent), and do- 
mestic flax (3 percent). The agricultural 
component rose by 2.6 percent, from 191 to 
196 percent of the 1938 level. The index 
of industrial producer prices declined during 
June by 0.5 percent, from 223 to 222 percent 
of 1938. The index of consumer prices rose 
by 1.3 percent from 165 to 167 percent of 
the 1938 level. The increase in food, (2.9 
percent), was attributed mainly to the sea- 
sonal rise in prices of fruits and vegetables 
(13 percent) and potatoes (9 percent). 
Clothing prices showed the first decrease 
(0.2 percent) in almost a year. 


DISCUSSIONS ON GERMAN PREWAR DEBTS 


During July a German delegation met in 
London with the Tripartite Commission on 
German Debts and certain creditor repre- 
sentatives for preliminary discussions on the 
settlement of German prewar debts. A fur- 
ther meeting is scheduled for late fall. 


LABOR 


Government-Labor Relations.—A crisis in 
relations between the Western German Trade 
Union Federation (DGB) and the German 
Federal Government has been eased, at least 
temporarily, by mutual willingness to discuss 
outstanding differences and expressions of 
desire for cooperation on both sides. In a 
sudden and dramatic move the DGB execu- 
tive committee, reserving final decision to 
the top DGB council, recommended on July 
24 the withdrawal of union representatives 
from public economic bodies. These groups 
include the Steel Trustee Association and the 
Council of the German Coal Mining Man- 
agement, German Schuman Plan committees, 
and the joint management-labor committee 
sponsored by the Government. The Mining 
Union immediately informed the Federal 
Government that it would not name a trade 
unionist to the German delegation of the 
Allied-German committee considering Ger- 
man coal-marketing arrangements. 


September 24, 1951 


In explanation of its proposal the DGB 
executive committee charged that little 
serious will to cooperate with organized labor 
on what the unions consider a proper eco- 
nomic program was being shown and that 
“old reactionary elements” were being re- 
stored to positions of economic influence. 
Furthermore, the following basic demands 
were also reaffirmed: Extension of codetermi- 
nation to the basic chemicals industry and 
the Federal Railways, reorganization of the 
coal-mining industry to include the com- 
panies not subject to decartelization, non- 
exchange of old for new shares in unit 
companies to be established in the iron and 
steel industry so as not to prejudice final 
settlement of the ownership question, and 
equal labor participation in determination 
of general economic policy and pursuit of a 
“constructive economic policy” with special 
emphasis on raising real wages and insuring 
a more equitable distribution of national 
income. 

The Federal Government, in its reply to 
the DGB statement, invited the unions to 
continue their cooperation in economic 
affairs. Meetings have been held between 
top Government and union Officials but no 
published agreement has yet been reached. 
Convocation of the DGB executive council 
has been postponed indefinitely until the 
discussions have been concluded. 

Wages.—The uninterrupted wage drive, 
which the DGB president reportedly at- 
tributed to the union demand for a more 
equitable distribution of national income 
rather than to higher consumer-goods prices, 
extended during July to the metal industry 
in most Laender and to agriculture in gen- 
eral. Negotiations were still proceeding in 
the metal industry, where the union has 
requested pay increases varying from 9 to 15 
percent. 

A more serious situation developed in agri- 
culture at the height of the summer harvest. 
In the first week of August strikes began in 
three Laender, but the one in Bavaria was 
halted as the dispute went to arbitration. 
Arbitration awards were granted “harvest 
supplements” in four other Laender, and 
similar settlements are expected elsewhere. 


AGRICULTURE 


Prevailing warm, sunny weather in July 
gave promise of a bumper grain crop in 
Western Germany for the third consecutive 
year. The Federal Ministry for Food, Agri- 
culture and Forestry forecasts a harvest of 
5,700,000 metric tons of bread grains and 
4,500,000 tons of fodder grains. 


WESTERN BERLIN 


The city’s index of industrial production 
(excluding food and stimulants; the build- 
ing industry; and electric power and gas 
production), which is estimated from the 
value of manufacturers’ current deliveries, 
remained at 44 percent of the 1936 level in 
June, the same figure recorded for May. The 
index remained constant, chiefly because 
two factors tended to offset each other. The 
index for the clothing industry declined from 
59 to 40 for seasonal reasons. (The seasonal 
peak occurred in April when delivery values 
reached 85 percent of the 1936 level.) On 
the other hand, the index for the electrical 
industry rose by 6 points to 64 percent of 
1936. Of 10 other large groups comprising 
the index, 5 showed increases of from 1 to 
6 points; 4 showed decreases of between 1 
and 4 points; and 1 branch of industry, 
optical and precision instruments, remained 
the same.—U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 


GERMANY, FRANKFURT AM MAIN, AvuGUST 24, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC BECOMES A PARTY TO 
GATT 
The Federal Republic of Germany signed 


the Torquay Protocol to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade on September 1, 


1951, at the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions in New York, according to a UN tele- 
gram of September 3. 

Under the provisions of the protocol the 
Federal Republic will become a contracting 
party to the General Agreement on October 
1, 30 days following its signature of the 
protocol. On the same date the tariff and 
other trade concessions negotiated by the 
Federal Republic at Torquay with the other 
contracting parties to the agreement, includ- 
ing the United States, will go into effect. 

The United States will benefit not only 
directly from tariff concessions negotiated 
with the Federal Republic of Germany, but 
also indirectly from concessions granted by 
the Federal Republic to third countries. 

Tariff concessions obtained from the Fed- 
eral Republic were based upon a draft of a 
new German tariff law modeled on the no- 
menclature prepared by the European Cus- 
toms Union Study Group in 1949. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 17, 1951, “Announcements under 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program” for 
the text of the U. S. Department of State 
press release on the German signature of 
the Protocol.) 


NEw CUSTOMS TARIFF EFFECTIVE ON 
OCTOBER 1 


The new German tariff law will go into 
effect on October 1, 1951, at the same time 
the Federal Republic accedes to GATT, ac- 
cording to a U.S. Department of State press 
release of August 31, 1951. 

This new customs tariff schedule is almost 
entirely on an ad valorem basis, replacing 
the specific tariff schedule provided in the 
old law of March 20, 1939. However, in order 
to secure proper customs protection against 
seasonal fluctuations of certain agricultural 
products the new tariff provides minimum 
specific rates in addition to the ad valorem 
rates on such products. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of June 
26, 1950, for a detailed report on the proposed 
new German customs tariff.) 


Guatemala 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


Complaints of poor business in Guate- 
mala during August were widespread. The 
few available statistical indicators did not, 
however, confirm this; on the contrary they 
supported the conclusion that on the whole 
business activity was slightly above that of 
July and about equal to that of August 
1950. The demand for agricultural machin- 
ery and household appliances continued firm 
but the automobile market was soft. Re- 
tailers reported large inventories and slow 
sales. Foreign collection items received by 
banks increased slightly, but payments fell 
off somewhat from July. The demand for 
commercial credit remained firm. 


LABOR 


The United Fruit Co., which has been 
engaged in the negotiation of new labor con- 
tracts since June 20, publicly announced on 
August 27 that the granting of any further 
wage increases or other benefits to its em- 
ployees would make operations in Guate- 
mala uneconomic and would force the 
company to leave the country. Withdrawal 
of the company from Guatemala could have 
most unfortunate results for the thousands 
of its workers and would have widespread 
and serious general economic repercussions. 
The labor unions have, however, continued 
to press their demands for an increase in 
wages from the present minimum of $1.36 
daily to a new minimum of $2.50 daily. 

The operations of the important sugar 
plantation, Concepcion, operated by the 
Guatemalan Government’s National Farms 
Administration, are paralyzed by a strike 
which began on August 13 and which con- 
tinues in effect. The workers are demanding 
a minimum wage of $0.80 a day, which the 
National Farms feels it cannot pay. Workers 
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on other important Government-operated 
plantations have threatened to join those 
of Concepcion in their strike, and signs of 
labor unrest have been noted in other rural 
areas. 

FINANCE 


Net foreign-exchange reserves declined $1,- 
863,000 in July, following the trend charac- 
teristic of this season of the year. At the 
end of July total net reserves were $40,- 
658,000, composed as follows: Gold, $28,- 
479,000; deposits and securities of the Bank 
of Guatemala, $12,260,000; exchange held 
by other banks, $2,169,000; and outstanding 
obligations were $2,250,000. Comparative fig- 
ures for the end of June were: Total re- 
serves, $42,521,000; gold, $28,479,000; deposits 
and securities of the Bank of Guatemala, 
$13,697,000; exchange held by other banks, 
$2,461,000; outstanding obligations, $2,116,- 
000. 

The establishment of a Rural Credit In- 
stitution was given impetus by the appoint- 
ment by the President of a special commis- 
sion to study the matter and prepare the 
necessary projects of law. The new credit 
organization is to be a Federal agency fi- 
nanced with profits of the autonomous Na- 
tional Farms; its function will be to grant 
supervised loans to small farmers. 


TRADE CONTROLS 


Regulations applicable to the Guatemalan 
1951-52 International Wheat Agreement 
quota of 25,000 metric tons were published 
early in August. A total of 5,000 tons of 
wheat were allotted to domestic flour millers, 
the remainder was designated for flour im- 
ports, and 40 percent of the flour quota au- 
thorized for the import trade was to be im- 
ported free of controls during the following 
3-month period. Uncertainty followed this 
announcement of relaxation of controls, and 
with the experience of June 1950 in mind and 
with the support of importers the Govern- 
ment soon issued a modifying resolution re- 
quiring import licenses and restoring quota 
distribution by the Directorate General of 
Commerce, Industry, and Controls. 

The negotiation of a commercial] treaty be- 
tween Guatemala and El Salvador was given 
additional publicity early in August in con- 
nection with the visit of a Guatemalan good- 
will mission to San Salvador. It was reported 
in the press that completion of the treaty 
was expected in the near future. 

A convention of Central American cham- 
bers of commerce and industry is scheduled 
to be held in San Salvador on September 12-— 
15. It will be attended by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry of Guatemala and 
the General Association of Guatemalan In- 
dustrialists. In anticipation of this event 
the latter organization has publicly sug- 
gested that convention delegates propose to 
their respective Governments that a con- 
ference be held to prepare a Central Ameri- 
can commercial treaty standardizing import 
tariffs and setting up free trade in indus- 
trial items. The proposal envisaged a Cen- 
tral American economic bloc. 

The customhouse in the port of Livingston 
has been abolished, and imports formerly 
cleared there will now be handled by the 
Puerto Darrios Customs. Exports, however, 
will continue to be cleared through Living- 
ston. Traffic through Livingston was heavy 
before World War II but since 1945 has been 
slight.—-U. S. Empassy, GUATEMALA Clry, 
AvucGusT 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR CERTIFICATION FEES INCREASED 


Guatemalan consular fees for certification 
of shipping documents have been increased 
from 4 to 5 percent ad valorem (including the 
value of containers and packing) for most 
shipments, by a decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 5, 1951. For products 
carried’ in tankers or tank cars the fee will 
be calculated on the basis of the net value of 
the merchandise. A few items, such as trac- 
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tors, agricultural tools, and certain types of 
agricultural-processing machinery, pay only 
2 percent ad valorem fees. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
No CHANGE IN BURLAP Export DUTY 


The Government of India has announced 
that there will be no change in the export 
duty on burlap. The first reaction to this 
announcement was a decline in the Indian 
market price of burlap. 


Japan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE AND 
JULY 


The results of a year’s inflation were ap- 
parent in Japan during June and July; there 
were evidences of serious maladjustments in 
the economy characterized by rising domestic 
costs in the face of a downward tendency 
in international commodity prices. Buyers 
remained cautious; many firms held sizable 
high-priced inventories which they were un- 
able to liquidate to meet pressing loan com- 
mitments, the smaller firms reportedly being 
hardest hit. Exports were valued at $120,- 
700,000 in June, whereas imports amounted 
to $185,300,000. The cease-fire talks in Korea 
tended to aggravate market pessimism. 

There were a number of noteworthy coun- 
terbalancing developments. The industrial 
production index continued rising; there was 
a bumper summer grain harvest with crop 
collections favorable; and new trade arrange- 
ments were concluded with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Burma and enlarged 
trade plans were finalized with the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Indonesia, and other coun- 
tries (see recent issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy for details of these agreements). 
Japan became a party to the International 
Wheat Agreement and was admitted to mem- 
bership in the International Materials Con- 
ference and the International Labor Organ- 
ization; and, shipping and trade circles were 
gratified with the absence of restrictions on 
Japan’s expanding international shipping ac- 
tivities in the draft peace treaty. Other 
“plus” factors were the establishment of an 
ECA field office in Tokyo to integrate pro- 
curement in Japan for ECA Asian aid and 
indications that the United States Govern- 
ment was actively looking to Japan’s unused 
industrial capacity as a source of goods sup- 
plementing its defense programs. Special 
procurement of Japanese goods and services 
by the U. S. armed forces and ECA reached 
unprecedented proportions, and large busi- 
ness enterprises were inclined to believe that 
this and other special dollar income for 
Japan would prevent any serious deteriora- 
tion of existing credit and trade conditions. 


INDUSTRY, POWER, AND MINING 


Notwithstanding weak spots in the econ- 
omy, the industrial boom touched off by the 
Korean war continued. The June industrial 
production index rose to 141 (1932—36—100), 
and, although only a small increase over the 
previous months was 50 percent higher than 
June 1950. Durable manufacturing in May 
and June was appreciably above that of 
April, with notable gains in metals, machin- 
ery, cement, glass, and plywood. Nondurable 
manufactures, although slightly higher in 
May, declined in June below the April level; 
the major reduction was in chemicals which 
was attributed mainly to power shortages. 
Rayon-fabric production also declined, partly 
as a result of diminishing export orders. 

Iron and steel production in May and June 
established postwar records; the monthly 
average was 260,000 metric tons for pig iron, 
560,000 metric tons for crude steel, and 420,- 
000 metric tons for rolled steel products. 
Finished steel production was thus running 
at an annual rate of 5,000,000 metric tons. 
Iron and steel prices, which advanced more 
than 100 percent in the past year, were soft- 





ening as the result of the increased supply of 
iron and steel on the domestic market; small 
price reductions were announced in June and 
July. 

Installed cotton spindleage passed the 
5,000,000 mark in June. During that month, 
production of cotton fabrics aggregated 205,- 
000,000 square yards; rayon fabrics, 59,000,000 
yards; and woolen fabrics, 8,500,000 yards. 
The price decline in cotton and rayon goods 
which began last spring, continued; the ex- 
port market, especially for cotton goods, gave 
no promise for substantial recovery despite 
price reductions. According to a Govern- 
ment announcement, however, cotton-cloth 
exports during the period January 1 to July 
10, 1951, totaled 622,000,000 square yards and 
hope was resumed that the industry might 
meet the year’s export goal of 1,350,000,000 
square yards. 

Electric-power generation continued at 
high levels in May and June, but industry 
spokesmen warned of the possibility of a 
summer power shortage, partly from an unus- 
ually light rainfall during the usual early 
summer heavy rainy season. Basically, how- 
ever, the power problem is one of consumer 
demand increasing much faster than new 
generating capacity. The Public Utilities 
Commission completed its studies in July on 
new electric-power rates, recommending an 
average increase of 31 percent. The new rates 
were still under review at the end of July. 

In general, the production of minerals and 
metals continued its upward trend. June 
coal output amounted to 3,688,000 metric 
tons, but the July yield fell to 3,613,000 
metric tons, a current rate considerably less 
than the 3,750,000 monthly average necessary 
to meet the 45,000,000-ton goal for the year 
as earlier set by the Government. Coal 
stocks at the end of July were at an extremely 
low level, equivalent to only a 10 days’ supply. 
It was apparent that aluminum output for 
the second quarter was higher than in the 
first quarter, but refined copper production 
was lower and lead output about the same. 
Shortages of lead, zinc, and copper were all 
scheduled to be met through heavy future 
imports. The location of an economical 
source of imported copper was, however, 
problematical, although the outlook for ade- 
quate imports of lead and zinc appeared more 
favorable. It was reported that special efforts 
might be made to export some sulfur to line 
up future markets for Japan. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING 


Shipping circles hailed the fact that no 
restrictions were placed on Japan’s shipping 
and shipbuilding in the revised peace-treaty 
draft of July. The possibility of restrictions 
in the post-treaty period had been an in- 
creasingly active subject of speculation. The 
goal of shippers was 2,000,000-gross-ton 
oceangoing merchant marine by the end of 
1953, deemed sufficient to enable Japan to 
carry 50 percent of the goods entering its 
foreign trade. Dockyards were active in new 
ship construction, remodeling, and conver- 
sion. On June 30, according to Lloyd’s ship- 
building list, Japan ranked second in world 
shipbuilding, having 94 vessels of 520,665 
deadweight tons under construction. 

Blanket clearance to all ports in Italy was 
granted in June, bringing to 34 the number 
of areas where blanket entry and exit per- 
mission obtains for Japanese ships. The 
merchant fleet is now admitted on nearly all 
sea lanes, notable exceptions being the ports 
in Australia, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Norway, and the Netherlands. The Japanese 
Government obtained West German Govern- 
ment consent to grant reciprocal most-fav- 
ored-nation navigation rights to Japanese 
shipping. 

Approval was granted for the operation 
by four Japanese shipping lines of berth line 
freight service from Japan to the United 
States east coast. Each line was to schedule 
one sailing monthly to the Atlantic coast 
and the Gulf of Mexico, via the Philippines, 
California, and the Panama Canal. The first 
ship on the new run departed from Yoko- 
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hamain July. With the possibility of a cease 
fire in Korea, 14 Japanese shipping companies 
were seeking authorization to operate berth 
line service to south Korea. 

The Government evidenced renewed in- 
terest in the purchase of used foreign vessels 
by private companies, and was expected to 
provide a foreign-exchange allocation for 
this in the next quarterly budget. 


FINANCE, BUSINESS CONDITIONS, AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


The usually tight money supply became 
increasingly acute. Bank overloans con- 
tinued in an aggravated form; as of June 30 
there was the usual end-of-month increase 
in deposits partly owing to customary end- 
of-month settlements and to the practice of 
“window dressing.” The overloan condition 
continued through July; as of the twenty- 
fifth of the month, deposits in member banks 
of the Tokyo Banking Association stood at 
307 billion yen and loans at 415 billion yen. 
Window dressing as formerly practised by 
the banks to hold down the rediscount rate 
charged by the Bank of Japan, took the form 
of requests to depositors to increase their 
balances at the end of the month. The 
most common device is the transfer of funds 
from one bank to another. Since early 1951 
the Bank of Japan’s rediscount rate, how- 
ever, has been based on a 3 months’ average 
of daily deposits rather than end-of-month 
deposits. The overloan condition is made 
possible by rediscounting at the Bank of 
Japan, where loans consequently rose during 
June and the first half of July; toward the 
end of July there was a decline, principally 
in consequence of the distribution of tax 
equalization funds which served temporarily 
to improve the liquidity of city banks. 

Two aspects of this difficult credit situa- 
tion appeared to have potentialities for ad- 
verse effects on the Japanese economy. It 
was indicated that smaller enterprises would 
be in danger should there be a recession of 
appreciable proportions; banks natuarlly 
favor their important customers with larger 
and sounder loans. It was also stated that 
the great dependence on exporters and im- 
porters on bank credit might create difficul- 
ties when external circumstances necessitate 
renewals and extensions of loans. 

Hesitancy in the export trade during June 
was reflected to a lesser degree in domestic 
business and commerce as buyers, expecting 
early price slumps, adopted a “‘wait-and-see”’ 
attitude. While credit remained at a pre- 
mium, inventories were growing, especially 
in textiles and secondary steel manufactures, 
and it wastreported that a number of firms 
might find themselves overextended finan- 
cially in the event demand did not pick up. 
The prospects of a cease-fire in Korea brought 
widespread speculation that business activ- 
ity would decline with the drop in procure- 
ment of military goods from Japan. This 
natural reaction, reflected in an erratic stock 
market and a fall in certain already sensitive 
prices, was soon offset by repeated observa- 
tion during July in the press and elsewhere 
that procurement for new purposes and pro- 
grams would perhaps change the nature but 
not necessarily the volume or value of pro- 
curement in Japan. Actual contracts let by 
the U. S. armed forces and ECA for Japanese 
goods and services during June aggregated 
about $25,000,000 in June and $52,000,000 in 
July, totals far larger than for previous 
months. The reported intention of the 
Government to abolish the convertible yen 
system, established a year ago to provide a 
closed circuit of dollar exchange for foreign 
residents and merchants, brought efforts to 
device a suitable substitute mechanism 
whereby the Government could protect its 
foreign-exchange resources and the interests 
of the foreign retail merchants and foreign 
community. 

The trend of commodity prices, intimately 
related to international prices and the export 
trade, began declining, despite the apparent 
paradox of rising domestic costs. The public 
and industry prepared reluctantly for higher 
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rice prices and electric-power rates, which 
were expected to be increased by approxi- 
mately 18 and 31 percent, respectively. The 
prospect was, in fact, for early increased rates 
for other utilities as well. Japan has thus 
not yet solved the problem of pricing itself 
out of world markets. 

The reported intention of the Government 
to honor its prewar foreign indebtedness and 
resume payments relative thereto as soon as 
possible after the peace treaty was viewed 
as another important factor favorably affect- 
ing prospects for continued foreign invest- 
ment in Japan. During May and June the 
Foreign Investment Commission approved 31 
technological assistance contracts involving 
foreign companies covering a wide variety of 
industrial fields such as steel, communica- 
tion equipment, chemicals, and rubber. Dur- 
ing these same months the commission also 
approved 40 cases of stock purchases by for- 
eign investors valued at about 120,000,000 
yen. Additionally, there were 25 cases in- 
volving approximately 75,000,000 yen for the 
acquisition of real estate by foreign na- 
tionals. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in June were valued at $120,200,- 
000; preliminary reports for July indicate an 
increase to approximately $140,000,000. The 
June total represented a decrease of $21,600,- 
000 from the May figure attributed to a 
sharp drop in demand for Japanese iron and 
steel products and cotton textiles. Imports 
in June were valued at $185,300,000, approxi- 
mately $46,000,000 less than the May total of 
$231,600,000, resulting in large imbalances in 
Japan’s merchandise account for both 
months. There was considerable pessimism 
in private trade circles concerning Japan’s 
foreign trade, particularly with respect to 
continuing high production costs and export 
prices, but Government agencies declared 
that the previous high level of imports would 
soon result in a marked increase in exports, 
and a reversal of present monthly trade im- 
balances was anticipated by year’s end. The 
Japanese Trade Fair at Seattle received much 
favorable publicity in Japan, and has re- 
portedly been highly successful, exports 
valued at over $1,000,000 having resulted 
from interest created by the Japanese 
exhibits. 

A joint mission of SCAP and Japanese 
Government officials departed in July for a 
survey of available resources in south and 
southeast Asia in relation to Japan’s mount- 
ing production requirements. Great interest 
was expressed locally in the survey, as well 
as in southeast Asian development projects 
of ECAFE, and trade-expansion plans with 
that area were pushed. The Economic Sta- 
bilization Board established an Overseas 
Technical Aid Council to gear Japan’s ex- 
port production to the economic aid pro- 
grams being formulated for southeast Asia, 
emphasis being placed on Japan’s technical 
assistance and capital equipment exports to 
that area. 

The recently appointed Minister of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry announced 
forthcoming changes in previous economic 
planning, now declared to be obsolete, and 
declared himself in favor of rigid import- 
export controls. Pointing out Japan’s obli- 
gations resulting from its recent acceptance 
in the International Materials Conference, 
he stated strong official measures were 
needed to insure the proper use of raw 
materials made available by the United 
States. The Government announced the 
early adoption of even stricter controls over 
essential imports, particularly those regarded 
as critically short by the United States, in- 
cluding hides and skins, nonferrous metals, 
tung oil, and synthetic rubber, adding that 
it would be empowered to order manufac- 
turers to restrict or modify the use of such 
materials. Cotton yarn and textiles, as well 
as staple fiber, rayon, and porcelain table- 
ware, were added on July 25 to the list of 
items requiring export licenses, thus, ac- 
cording to the Government, enabling diver- 
sion of exports to areas of trade importance 


to Japan, and permitting greater control over 
dumping and overpricing practices and over- 
shipments to critical areas.—OFFICE OF THE 
U. S. POLITICAL ADVISER, TOKYO, AuG. 17, 1951. 


Madagasear 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MILK CONTAINERS: MARKING REGULATIONS 
To BE ENFORCED 


The importation of milk in containers, 
sterilized, pasteurized, concentrated, or dried, 
will be prohibited in Madagascar unless the 
containers are marked in the specific manner 
provided by existing legislation, according 
to a notice to importers published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar of August 11, 
1951. 

The existing legislation, a decree of Au- 
gust 21, 1937, has remained technically in 
effect but in practice has not been enforced. 
The new notice to importers cautions that 
the law will be rigidly enforced as from Oc- 
tober 1, 1951. 

(Details regarding the marking regula- 
tions applicable to milk containers are avail- 
able at the Near Eastern and African Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


ESSENTIAL OILS, COFFEE, CERTAIN SPICES: 
EXPorRtT DuTy INCREASED 


The export duty leviable on essential oils 
and certain other colonial products in Mada- 
gascar was increased slightly by an order 
of July 11, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of July 21. 

The duty increase was from 5 to 6 per- 
cent ad valorem and affected the following 
products: Coffee, green and roasted, ground 
or not; pepper; cloves (stems and buds); 
essential oils, not “deterpened,” solid or 
liquid: clove essence. 


Mexico 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
JULY 


The downward trend of business activity 
in Mexico, indicated in the May and June 
reports, continued with few exceptions 
throughout July. The volume of sales was 
down, and prices were higher. Metal ship- 
ments and the improved cattle industry 
helped Agua Prieta. The heavy rains in cen- 
tral Mexico promised good crops for Guada- 
lajara; a bumper crop of 450,000 metric tons 
was forecast from that region alone. The 
first Japanese boat since 1939 called at Port 
Brownsville for a shipment of cotton on July 
18. Merida reported conditions again nor- 
mal with increased production of henequén 
and exports of fiber and cordage. In gen- 
eral, however, retail sales were down. Col- 
lections were slow to normal and credit was 
very tight. 

In the first half of 1951, Mexico exported 
merchandise valued at 2,459,001,131 pesos 
and imported goods valued at 3,365,384,325 
pesos. The cost-of-living index for July 
(1989=100) was 417.0, an increase of 19.3 
points over June 1951 and of 61.4 points over 
July 1950. Tourist entries in June 1951 to- 
taled 37,513, as compared with 25,205 in May 
1951 and 34,867 in June 1950. 


MINING 


Mexicali reported the production of about 
800 short terms of 65-precent sulfur for ex- 
port to the United States. San Luis Potosi, 
likewise, reported increased production of 
sulfur. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Rains, which submerged the streets of 
Mexico City, were a boon for the rest of 
central Mexico. Only along the border from 
Matamoros to Tijuana did the drought con- 
tinue. Late rains in Agua Prieta improved 
pasturage and helped beef cattle, but meat 
packers in Ciudad Juarez ceased to slaughter 
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cattle. There were 337,962 pounds of cured 
meats exported to the United States from 
stocks. Flax and wheat harvests were com- 
pleted in the Guaymas section and were re- 
flected in improved trade. Laboratories of 
the sugar refinery at Central Sanalona allege 
to have found a fly that destroys the sugar- 
cane borer. If proved successful, it will be 
put to use in Veracruz. July production of 
henequén reached 33,000 bales, of which 
some 15,000 bales were used in the local 
cordage industry. Total production for the 
first 6 months of 1951 was approximately 
157,000 bales, which was 50,000 bales below 
production for the first half of 1950. 

Despite discouraging reports on the cot- 
ton crop in some areas, based largely on 
drought conditions, insect infestation, and 
falling prices, it is believed that because of 
the large area planted and good results along 
the West Coast, and in the Delicias and Mexi- 
cali areas, total national production in 1951-— 
52 will be considerably above the 1,100,000 
bales produced last year. Recent reports 
from the trade in Mexico City indicate that 
the Matamoros crop will exceed 250,000 bales. 
The Laguna crop is still reported to be in 
good condition; the Delicias crop is very 
good; and other areas expect a normal to 
better than normal output. 

It was stated that if the weather con- 
tinued favorable during August and the 
early part of September in the Valley of 
Mexico, the Bajio, Jalisco, the Huasteca and 
other leading corn-producing regions in 
Mexico, the 1951 crop would be the largest 
in the past 20 years, the period during which 
the present crop-reporting system has been 
in effect. Forecasts range from 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 metric tons as compared with 2,500,- 
000 tons in 1950. It is anticipated that this 
crop will be sufficient to supply most of 
Mexico’s corn requirements during the com- 
ing year. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT PACKING 


Agua Prieta was one of the few places along 
the border receiving good rainfall, and im- 
proved pasturage raised hopes for early im- 
provement in beef cattle, a basic factor in 
the economy of the region. In the Tampico 
area, the condition of the cattle continued 
poor. Cattle on the hoof was reported sell- 
ing at 1.80 pesos per kilogram. The Indus- 
tria Empacadora de Tampico suspended op- 
erations on July 13, and cattle that nor- 
mally went to the Empacadora were shipped 
to Mexico City. There were no outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease during the month 
of July. 

Rumors that the border will be opened for 
export to the United States of cattle on the 
hoof were received with mixed feelings. 
Cattlemen who cannot sell their beeves to 
the packing houses until they are fully 
grown look forward to exporting 8- and 
9-month-old calves to the United States for 
fattening for the same price they get now for 
3-year olds. Investors in the packing plants, 
on the other hand, believe this would mean 
the end of their operations. In the remote 
possibility that the border may be opened, 
meat packers can be expected to do every- 
thing possible to protect their interests. It 
must be noted, too, that since the embargo 
in the last few years, more than 300,000 cows 
were slaughtered to reduce the annual calf 
crop, in consequence of lack of pasturage 
and absence of a market for calves. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Governor of Sonora announced the 
construction of a telephone system which 
will unite 10 towns. New phone lines were 
likewise being built in Sinaloa, Work pro- 
gressed on the Cananea—Nogales highway. 
Frequent power shutdowns caused resent- 
ment among merchants and industrialists. 
A report from Ciudad Juarez stated that a 
new bus line with 28 new busses will operate 
between Ciudad Juarez and Mexico City. 

The owners of XHTV, the first television 
station to operate in Mexico, are building 
a television station 18 miles west of Mata- 
moros. It will be an affiliate of the Colum- 
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bia Broadcasting System and will blanket 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas. This 
should stimulate sales of television sets in 
that section. 

Freight congestion continued to be a 
serious problem in Monterrey, Nuevo Laredo, 
and Veracruz. In Monterrey, because of 
preference for through freight, 30,000 to 
40,000 tons were held up and heavy industry 
was considering buying its own railway 
equipment. 

Construction was begun on July 25 on 
a new 7,000,000-peso railway station at 
Nuevo Laredo, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by September 1952. 


FINANCE 


A highlight of the Mexican financial scene 
for July was the signing on July 26 of a 
new currency stabilization agreement with 
the United States, effective through June 30, 
1953. Under this agreement the U. S. Treas- 
ury Stabilization Fund is committed to pur- 
chase Mexican pesos to a total of $50,000,000 
if such action should be necessary to main- 
tain a fixed rate of exchange between the 
two currencies. Business circles welcomed 
the new arrangement (which represents 
another in a series of stabilization agree- 
ments dating back to 1941) as making pos- 
sible long-term planning. 

Newspapers continued to carry the sub- 
ject of credit restrictions on the front page 
during the month. Organized private in- 
terests argued that the measures were 
stifling production as well as distribution 
activities. Spokesmen for the Government 
countered that credits for production were 
specifically exempt from the purview of the 
new restrictions (referred to in last month's 
report), which were proving to be an effec- 
tive anti-inflationary instrument. 

Spot dollars entering the exchange mar- 
ket were not sufficient to meet demand for 
most of the month and resulted in a con- 
tinued drain on Central Bank reserves. The 
decline in the Bank of Mexico’s foreign-ex- 
change holdings, however, was generally 
considered to be seasonal in nature and not 
of alarming proportions. 

By the end of the month, the dollar mar- 
ket had eased somewhat, as reflected in a 
closing selling quotation of 8.64%. (Since 
mid-May dollars had been selling steadily 
at the 8.65 official parity ceiling.) 


LABOR 


Labor was quiet throughout the month. 
Labor contracts were renegotiated with a 
minimum of friction. In some districts as 
in Veracruz, it was easier for the workers to 
reach an agreement with employers than 
among themselves.—U. S. EMBAsSy, MExIco 
City, AuG. 22, 1951. 


Economic Conditions 


NEw Firm To MANUFACTURE LAMINATED 
PRECIOUS METALS 


A new company, Metales y Controles de 
Mexico, has recently been inaugurated in 
Mexico City to produce rolled gold plate and 
laminated precious metals, states the parent 
company in the United States. This industry 
is said to be the first of its kind in Mexico, 
and it is expected to provide some relief to 
the large jewelry trade in the country by 
providing artisans and manufacturers with 
readily available raw materials. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


August was a month of conferences in 
Panama. The Second Extraordinary Meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Ecoonmic and 
Social Council convened in Panama City on 
August 20, for a 12-day session. Approxi- 
mately 150 delegates from the American Re- 
publics undertook the discussion of such 
topics as prices and monetary reserves, scarce 
raw materials and products, transportation 


facilities, and technical and social coopera- 
tion. 

A 3-day Regional Consultative Conference 
on Foot and Mouth Disease, attended by 
delegates from 13 countries, also convened 
on August 21 in Panama City at the invita- 
tion of the Panamanian Government. The 
measures recommended at this conference 
were incorporated in a final act which was 
signed by all delegations, although with sub- 
stantial reservations on the part of some 
countries. Among other points, the final act 
recommended the adoption of uniform 
quarantine regulations; the establishment 
in Panama of an FAO coordination office on 
aftosa control; the establishment of a com- 
mon fund to combat foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease; and the possible training of technicians 
from other Western Hemisphere countries at 
the Inter-American Anti-Aftosa Center in 
Brazil. 

AGRICULTURE 


Economic cooperation between the United 
States and Panama was highlighted by the 
signing of an agreement on July 30 for a 
cooperative agricultural development project 
in Panama under the Point IV program. 
The objectives of this project included the 
expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional facilities at the Panamanian National 
Institute; the development of Agricultura] 
research to increase productivity; the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural extension-service 
program; and the training of Panamanian 
technicians to carry out these projects in the 
future. 

A successful program of this nature will 
assist in filling the long-term needs of es- 
sential foodstuffs in Panama and point the 
way toward greater economic self-sufficiency. 
Technicians from the University of Arkansas 
arrived in Panama in August to conduct this 
program on behalf of the United States 
Government. 


FREE-TRADE ZONE 


The Panamanian Government on July 31 
formally approved a contract with another 
United States corporation which will operate 
in Colon under the provisions of Law 27 of 
December 21, 1950, until such time as the 
Colon Free-Trade Zone becomes fully op- 
erative, when the concern will transfer its 
activities to that area. 

A subsidiary of another well-known United 
States concern also has petitioned the Pana- 
manian Government for permission to op- 
erate under similar conditions in Colon. 

An ad honorem delegate of the Colon Free- 
Trade Zone reportedly has departed on a 
trip to the United States and Europe, to pro- 
mote the interest of foreign companies in 
establishing branches in the Free Zone. 


Cost or LIVING 


The official retail price index of foodstuffs 
in Panama City dropped slightly to 188.2 in 
July from 188.6 in June, although it was still 
higher than the 180.9 registered in July 1950. 

The recently established Government 
Board for the Control of Prices and Supplies 
has set price ceilings on rice and potatoes. 
It is also considering price ceilings for other 
essential foodstuffs such as salt, meat, sugar, 
coffee, fish, eggs, plantains, and vegetables. 

The arrival of several hundred tons of rice 
from nearby countries has relieved tempo- 
rarily the shortage of that grain in Panama. 
The reexportation of flour has been banned 
by the Control Board in order to prevent any 
scarcity of that commodity from developing. 

A 24-hour general strike, called for July 
31 by the National Committee Against the 
High Cost of Living and Unemployment 
failed, and business and transportation ac- 
tivities continued as usual. A number of 
labor and civic organizations, which had 
participated in the July 10 demonstration 
organized by the same Committee, refused 
to support the July 31 strike. These organi- 
zations then founded a separate national 
board to work for the lowering of the cost 
of living. U. S. EmBaSsy, PANAMA, AUG. 27, 
1951. 
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U. S. Parcel-Post Group Shipments to Certain Countries 
Limited to Three Ordinary Parcels 


Group shipments by parcel post from the United States to Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay are limited to three ordinary parcels per shipment, according 
to an announcement in U. S. Postal Bulletin No. 19464 of August 23, 1951. 

Although group shipments to these countries, and to some others, are 
limited to three ordinary parcels under a single customs declaration (Form 
2966) (or a single set when more than one customs declaration is required ) 
mailed simultaneously by the same sender to the same addressee at one 
address, there may be any number of three-parcel group shipments provided 
that in addition to the required identification group numbers 1/3, 2/3, and 
3/3 each group shipment is identified by a letter, A, B, C, etc. For example, 
if there are two group shipments of three parcels each the parcels should be 
marked “A-1/3,” “A-2/3,” “A-3/3,” “B-1/3,” “B-2/3,” or “B-3/3.” The 
customs declaration, or set of declarations if a set is required must be securely 
attached to one of the parcels, preferably to parcel No. 1, of the group 


Owners of U. S. Department of Commerce publications on Preparing 
Shipments, of the International Reference Service series, should note the 
foregoing regulations and make other appropriate changes in appropriate 
places, as follows: Preparing shipments to Chile, vol. [V, No. 25, July 1947, 
p. 3; Preparing Shipments to the Dominican Republic, vol. V, No. 18, Mar. 
1948, p. 2} Preparing Shipments to Ecuador, vol. VII, No. 18, May 1950, p. 3; 
Preparing Shipments to El Salvador, vol. VI, No. 26, May 1949, p. 2; Pre- 
paring Shipments to Guatemala, vol. V, No. 3, Jan. 1948, p. 3; Preparing 
Shipments to Mexico, vol. IV, No. 48, Oct. 1947, p. 4; Preparing Shipments 
to Paraguay, vol. 1V, No. 47, Oct. 1947, p. 3; Preparing Shipments to 
Uruguay, vol. III, No. 35, Sept. 1946, p. 3. 








Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BAN ON PARCEL-POST SHIPMENTS LIFTED 


The suspension of parcel-post shipments 
to Paraguay, which has been in effect since 
July 1951, was lifted during the last week of 
August. The Paraguayan Government has 
indicated that such shipments can now be 
handled normally. 

(For announcement of ban, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 27, 1951.) 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 


Turkey 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


Economic conditions in Turkey continued 
favorable during July. Agricultural produc- 
tion showed a moderate over-all rise, volume 
of foreign trade was greater, and retail sales 
moved well. 

AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary unofficial estimates place total 
cereal acreage at approximately 9,000,000 
hectares, an increase of approximately 9 per- 
cent above last year. Tentative forecasts of 
crop yields indicate an average yield for all 
cereals of slightly more than 1 metric ton a 
hectare. Wheat production is estimated at 
approximately 5,000,000 metric tons, which 
if realized should place the country in a 
surplus position. Cotton production fore- 
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casts envisage an output of 160,000 to 170,000 
metric tons. The hazelnut crop is reported 
excellent; raisins, good. Tobacco acreage is 
estimated to be considerably lower than last 
year’s, and output and quality inferior be- 
cause of unfavorable weather conditions and 
prevalence of disease. 


MARKET CONDITIONS, ISTANBUL 


Retail trade in July moved well in almost 
all merchandise except radios and textiles. 
Caught with heavy inventories of cotton 
piece goods and yarns purchased at high 
prices during the early part of the year, 
many merchants were overextended in the 
face of declining prices. Recent reports in- 
dicate, however, that on balance a great part 
of the goods are being worked off at about 
cost and only a few firms have suffered to a 
marked extent. That no import licenses 
have been granted for cotton piece goods 
since last March has played an important 
role in assisting merchants to dispose of 
their high-priced inventories without sub- 
stantial losses. 

Indications are that aggregate retail trade 
for the first 6 months of 1951 was about 15 
to 20 percent higher than during the like 
period of last year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Merchandise imports continued at a high 
rate during July, perhaps at a much higher 
rate than official Customs figures will show. 
The port facilities of Istanbul are overflowing 
and there is an unprecedented volume of 
merchandise awaiting Customs clearance. 

Despite the heavy volume of incoming 
shipments, local market circles continue to 
maintain that private buying is proceeding 
at a cautious rate and not in excess of con- 
sumer requirements. Aside from Govern- 
ment buying—tractors, heavy capital goods, 
etc.—the upward trend in imports seems to 
result from the receipt of a wider range of 
products and a heavier volume of luxury 
imports. 


Official trade figures for the first 6 months 
of the year show an increase in value of 
both imports and exports and a more favor- 
able balance of trade as compared with the 
like period of last year. Imports had a value 
of T£488,180,000 (T£359,973,000 for January— 
June 1950); exports, T£439,764,000 (T£298,- 
978,000). 

MANUFACTURING 


There was no marked change in manufac- 
turing activity during the month. On bal- 
ance it appeared that there were no critical 
shortages of raw materials, and demand for 
locally manufactured goods remained 
normal. 

Prospects for Istanbul’s largest industry, 
cotton textiles, appeared to have improved 
considerably during the month. Aggregate 
inventories of piece goods and yarns have 
decreased in view of Turkey’s restrictive im- 
port policies, excellent crop prospects, and 
falling prices. Factories are now busy organ- 
izing their new production schedules in an- 
ticipation of heavy sales in September and 
October to farm workers following the 
harvests. 

PRICES 


Prices continued to decline for the fifth 
consecutive month. The Consulate General’s 
Istanbul monthly survey of wholesale prices 
showed decreases during July for 20 out of 
70 selected commodities. Fifteen prices in- 
creased and 35 remained the same or were 
not quoted. Forty-four prices were, how- 
ever, higher than in July 1950. Particularly 
noteworthy were decreases in the prices of 
some raw hides, mohair, wool, and cotton. 
Chrome prices also decreased as the result 
of a slackening of interest by United States 
buyers. 

The latest national wholesale price index 
is for June. It shows a continuation of the 
seasonal decline in the early summer, which 
is characteristic of Turkey’s price patterns. 
The June index was 473, as compared with 
486.8 for May. Comparable 1950 figures were 
431 and 442, respectively. 


FINANCE 


According to figures released by the Min- 
istry of Finance, Government revenue for the 
first 4 months of the 1951 fiscal year, March— 
June, totaled T£426,700,000, T£21,600,000, or 
5.06 percent, below the prorated estimate 
of T£448,300,009. 

Central Bank statements as of June 30 and 
July 28 show the following: Gold holdings 
remained unchanged at T£419,400,000. The 
liability on account of net foreign-exchange 
holdings at the Central Bank increased by 
T£53,500,000. (June 30, minus T£162,900,000; 
July 28, minus T£216,400,000). This increase 
can be accounted for by large imports from 
EPU and other countries during the slack 
period for Turkish exports. 

The opening of the export season toward 
the end of September should be reflected by a 
great improvement in Turkey’s foreign-ex- 
change position. Deposits remained virtually 
unchanged (June 30, T£401,900,000; July, 
T£406,500,000). Note circulation decreased 
by about T£12,900,000 (June 30 T£986,037,086; 
July 28, T£973,132,936). During the first 
week of July note circulation passed the 
1-billion mark (T£1,012,700,000) for the first 
time. Commercial paper showed a decrease 
of T£11,500,000 (June 30, T£1,244,100,000; 
July 28 T£1,232,600,000). This decrease can 
be accounted for by decreases in the accounts 
“Real Commercial Paper” and “Agricultural 
Paper and Treasury Bonds” and an increase 
in “Treasury Guaranteed Notes.” 


O1l DISCOVERED 


Oil ‘has been found at a depth of 1,511 
meters at Garzan in eastern Turkey. An oil 
analysis shows crude petroleum of a density 
of 0.880 and almost no sulfur content. The 
proven capacity is not yet established but is 
higher than the maximum capacity of the 
present small pump, which is 70 tons a day.— 
U. S. Empassy, ANKARA, AuGusT 9, 1951. 
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Beverages 


U.S. May Be SwITZERLAND’S LEADING 
Hops SUPPLIER 


Production of beer in Switzerland in the 
1949-50 brewing year (October 1 to Septem- 
ber 30) totaled 1,988,600 hectoliters (1 hec- 
toliter=26.42 gallons) as compared with 
1,890,000 hectoliters in 1949. 

The 58 breweries in Switzerland estimate 
their annual requirements of hops at 400 
metric tons. As each brewery produces beer 
according to its own formula, the consump- 
tion of hops per hectoliter varies. 

No hops are grown in Switzerland. Im- 
ports in 1950 totaled 362 tons, and in the first 
6 months of 1951 they amounted to 104 tons. 
Germany and Czechoslovakia have been 
Switzerland’s main supplier of hops for a 
long time, but in 1950 the United States 
ranked second in importance. 

The United States may become Switzer- 
land’s leading supplier of hops, especially if 
quality continues to be high and prices are 
reasonable. Imports during the first half of a 
calendar year do not usually indicate the 
trend that buying will take after the Sep- 
tember harvest. Brewers believe that Ger- 
many will continue to supply a larger propor- 
tion of their requirements, but that by the 
end of the year the United States will rank 
at least second (ahead of Czechoslovakia) or 
even first (ahead of Germany). 


Chemicals 


LIME PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of lime in the Belgian Congo is 
estimated at 42,100 metric tons in 1950, com- 
pared with 40,130 tons in 1949. Union Min- 
iere was the principal producer, the output 
coming from kilns at the Kakontwe quarry 
near Jadotville. 


SuLFuRIC ACID PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Canada’s production of sulfuric acid (100 
percent) in 1950 was 756,110 short tons, com- 
pared with 707,717 tons in 1949 and 679,448 
tons in 1948. Rated yearly capacity of the 
Dominion’s nine plants is about 775,000 tons, 

British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec 
were the largest consumers. The fertilizer 
industry used 488,405 tons and the heavy- 
chemical industry was second with 57,571 
tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NITRATE PRODUCTION, 
CHILE 


The extent of sulfur deposits in Chile’s 
four northern Provinces has not been fully 
explored, but at least 15 percent by area of all 
mineral claims on which taxes have been 
paid are sulfur properties. Although sulfur 
is found as far north as the El Toro volcano 
in Coquimbo Province and a mine in Ata- 
cama was formerly worked, only the Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta deposits are being exploited. 
Concentration of production in these Prov- 
inces is due partly to the availability of 
transportation facilities. 

The height and inaccessibility of the 
sulfur-rich volcanoes present serious produc- 
tion problems. Andean weather conditions 
definitely limit labor availability and also 
make sulfur mining a seasonal operation. 
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Total reserves have been estimated at 20,000,- 
000 metric tons of caliche (sulfur rock) in 
almost 50 deposits; the existence of others 
is probable. Because the sulfur occurs near 
the surface, most deposits are worked as 
open-pit mines. 


EXTENT OF SULFUR DEPOSITS, CHILE 


Nitrate production in Chile was interrupted 
in the second quarter of 1951 only in June, 
when labor difficulties closed two groups of 
plants belonging to Cia. Salitrera Tarapaca y 
Antofagasta. The new  solar-evaporation 
ponds of the Maria Elena plant were worked 
steadily and two small independent plants 
are said to be reopening. 

The Anglo-Chilean and Lautaro companies 
ceased to exist on June 12, 1951, and became 
the consolidated Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Co. 
The corporation will devote its attention to 
construction of six new solar-evaporation 
ponds which have been blocked off at Maria 
Elena and which will process solutions from 
Pedro de Valdivia as well as from Maria 
Elena. An extensive program of mechaniza- 
tion of the port facilities at Iquique is also 
a company project. 

At the close of the quarter, the Corpora- 
cién de Ventas de Salitre y Yodo continued 
to express concern over the considerable in- 
crease in ocean freight rates and the shortage 
of shipping facilities for transporting nitrate. 


FRANCE TO MEET Most REQUIREMENTS OF 
PETROCHEMICALS 


Petrochemicals have not been produced in 
France, but four projects for their manufac- 
ture are under construction or in the plan- 
ning stage. The most important is that of 
Naphtachimie at L’Etang de Berre, partly 
financed by ECA. Production of these ma- 
terials is considered of great potential im- 
portance to the French chemical industry, 
as it will provide raw materials for the man- 
ufacture of plastics, synthetic textiles, sol- 
vents, lacquers, and other products. With 
the completion of these plants, France hopes 
to meet most of its requirements of petro- 
leum-derived chemicals; many domestic in- 
dustries will be benefited. 


GERMANY USING MORE MIXED FERTILIZERS 


A study of the change in the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in Bavaria, Germany, has 
been completed by the Bavarian Land Statis- 
tical Office. It indicates that the use of 
mixed fertilizers has become relatively more 
important in recent years. Although con- 
sumption of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
declined in the fertilizer year 1949-50 from 
that in 1948-49, consumption of nitrogen- 
containing mixed fertilizers increased. The 
use of mixed fertilizers containing phos- 
phoric acid dropped only slightly, although 
there was a considerable decrease in the 
total amount of phosphoric acid used. Con- 
sumption of potash remained approximately 
the same, but consumption of mixed ferti- 
lizers containing this material increased 
sharply in 1949-50 from that in 1948-49. 


INDIA TO HAVE NEW FERTILIZER PLANT 


The Government of India has approved the 
project of the Mysore State government to 
establish a fertilizer factory at Bhadravati 
near the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. 
Plans involve an outlay of 30,000,000 rupees 
(1 rupee=$0.21, U. S. currency). The State 





government has concluded an agreement 
with a United States company to install the 
plant. 

The factory will have several advantages, 
it is said, including a favorable site, ready 
availability of electric power, railway facil- 
ities, and a tramway from the limestone 
mines at Rhadigund. These factors are ex- 
pected to reduce capital outlay and insure 
economical operation. 


ISRAEL Now IMPORTING ALCOHOL 


Consumption of ethyl alcohol in Israel 
was about 3,330,000 pounds annually in 1949 
and 1950 and was covered almost entirely by 
domestic production from imported molasses. 
However, output has recently dropped 
sharply because of insufficient stocks of 
molasses, and it has been necessary to import 
alcohol. Estimated consumption of ethyl 
alcohol in 1951 is 3,748,000 pounds. 


DESTINATION OF ITALIAN SULFUR 


Italian exports of sulfur in the first 4 
months of 1951 went principally to Austria, 
France, Australia, India, Finland, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Algeria, and Sweden. Ship- 
ments to Australia during the period com- 
pleted a trade-agreement commitment made 
by Italy in 1949 to supply the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand with 160,000 tons of crude 
sulfur. 


FERTILIZERS IN ITALY CONTAIN MORE 
ACTIVE ELEMENTS 


The amounts of active elements in chem- 
ical fertilizers used in Italy showed substan- 
tial increases in 1950 over 1949, according to 
data prepared by the Central Institute of 
Statistics. Totals for 1950 were as follows, 
in metric tons of plant-food content (1949 
figures in parentheses): Nitrogenous, 157,030 
(113,990); phosphatic, 293,053 (238,287); and 
potassic, 21,475 (18,191). 


TUNISIAN PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY 
EXPANDING 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia 
in the second quarter of 1951 was 385,232 
metric tons. Output of hyperphosphate 
(finely ground phosphate rock) was 44,066 
tons, produced entirely from material from 
the Sfax-Gafsa mines. 

Exports of phosphate rock reached a rec- 
ord figure of 593,784 tons in the second quar- 
ter of 1951, making a total of 1,016,916 tons 
in the first 6 months of 1951, compared with 
692,349 tons in the corresponding period of 
1950. Exports of 218,049 tons in April 1951 
were the highest in any month since the war. 
Second-quarter exports of hyperphosphate 
totaled 26,750 tons. France regained first 
place among purchasers of Tunisian phos- 
phate rock in the second quarter of 1951 with 
the easing of relations between French pur- 
chasers and Tunisian producers. Italy was 
second and the United Kingdom third. 

The greatest single investment in the in- 
dustry’s improvement program is that of 
the Sfax-Gafsa Co. in the SIAPE super- 
phospate plant near Sfax, but progress has 
not been as rapid as was expected. The 
plant was scheduled to be in operation by 
June 1951, but may not begin production 
until the end of the year. Sfax-Gafsa also 
plans to spend about 400,000,000 francs (350 
francs =US$1) in the next 2 years on elec- 
trostatic-separator installations, washing 
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devices, mine modernization, and new load- 
ing facilities at La Goulette. Facilities at the 
Kalaa-Djerda mine for the beneficiation of 
58-percent BPL phosphate up to 65 percent 
have been completed, and trials begun in 
April 1951 were successful. 


SopA-ASH AND CAUSTIC-SODA PRODUCTION 
INCREASING IN JAPAN 


Production of soda ash and caustic soda 
in Japan has continued its upward trend. 
Demand shows no indication of lessening, 
and imports of salt have been adequate. 
Output of soda ash in April 1951 was 20,568 
metric tons. Production of caustic soda in 
that month was 27,910 tons and rose in May 
to 29,500 tons (estimated). 


Drugs 


HONDURAS TO IMPORT VETERINARY 
BIOLOGICALS 


The Honduran Government, through the 
National Development Bank, is attempting 
to improve the quality of Honduran cattle in 
general, and dairy herds in particular, by 
giving tests for tuberculosis and brucellosis. 
These tests are being carried out by the Di- 
vision of Animal Sanitation of the Bank, 
which is not only performing the veterinary 
work involved but will also import and dis- 
tribute the proper biologicals and equipment 
for carrying out large-scale tests throughout 
the country. More than 65,000 tests for 
brucellosis alone were made by this organi- 
zation during July 1951. 


Essential Oils 


INAUGURATION OF NEW ESSENTIAL-OIL 
FACTORY IN HAITI 


The new distillation plant of the Anacoona 
Aromatics Co. at St. Michel was officially in- 
augurated in July. This modern plant, 
Haitian owned and operated, will be the 
country’s largest producer of essential oils. 
Its greatest production will be in oil of lemon 
grass. 


Fats & Oils 


OILSEED HARVEST AND TRADE, BRAZIL 


The harvest of vegetable oilseeds in Brazil 
in 1951 appears to be no larger than it was 
in 1950. The drought in northern Brazil has 
reduced crop prospects in that area for cotton 
and castor-beans, and the harvests of ba- 
bassu, oiticica, and tucum have not come up 
to expectations considering the favorable 
prices. Production of peanuts and soybeans 
has continued to expand in southern Brazil, 
but the flaxseed acreage has been declining. 

Present indications are that the supply of 
edible oilseeds in Brazil in 1951 will be about 
the same as it was in 1950, and the marketing 
situation in these products is expected to 
remain tight. Unfavorable weather and in- 
sect damage in both northern and southern 
Brazil reduced the 1951 cottonseed crop, and 
the forecast is for a crop about equal to the 
600,000 metric tons produced in 1950. There 
was a large increase in peanut production, 
but the crop of 145,000 tons is small in com- 
parison with the cottonseed production, and 
the increase will not go far in meeting in- 
creasing vegetable-oil requirements of Brazil. 

Soybean production of 60,000 tons in 1951 
was nearly double the 1950 crop. In the past, 
however, most of the soybean crop has gone 
into the export market. The drought in 
northeastern Brazil seriously affected the 
castor-bean crop in that area, and total pro- 
duction in all Brazil has been estimated at 
150,000 tons or very little larger than the 
Small crop of 1950. 

Demand for castor-beans and oils has been 
strong, and all available supplies were ex- 
hausted during the first half of 1951. Prices 
reached record highs in the first half of 1951 
and were more than triple the prices at their 
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low point at the end of 1949. Since June, 
however, prices have weakened and since the 
middle of August have declined. 

The authorization of barter trade in ba- 
bassu and castor oil and the restrictions of 
the exports of edible oils and oilseeds because 
of domestic shortages were the principal de- 
velopments in the foreign-trade situation of 
vegetable oils and oilseeds during 1950. 

Authorization of barter trade in April 1950 
in castor and babassu oils gave a big boost 
to the oil-crushing industry and reduced the 
export availability of the two principal oil- 
seeds entering the export markets. Barter 
trade in oils became much more profitable 
than the export of castor-beans or babassu 
kernels. The demand from crushers for 
seeds to supply these oil contracts became 
very active. 

The export of babassu kernels and castor- 
beans fell to half their former level and total 
exports of all vegetable oilseeds dropped to 
128,433 tons in 1950 as compared with 184,000 
to 200,000 tons annually in the three pre- 
ceding years. 

The export of babassil and castor oils 
tripled in 1950 over 1949, and despite the re- 
duced exports of edible oils, foreign trade 
in total vegetable oils reached 47,404 tons in 
1950, the highest level of the past 10 years. 

The United States continued to be Brazil’s 
best customer for vegetable oils and oilseeds 
in 1950. Although the United States took 
none of the soybean, peanut, and cottonseed 
oils, it did take more than 90 percent of the 
oils used for soap and industrial purposes. 

The chief factors affecting the babassu 
marketing situation have been uncertainty 
over the effects of the discontinuance of 
barter trade and the large coconut crop in 
the Philippines which has depressed prices 
in the export market in 1951. Tecum and 
ouricuri which must also compete with coco- 
nut oils in the export market are affected by 
the decline in world prices. The harvest of 
77,000 tons of these products in 1951 was 
somewhat less than in 1950. 

Production of flaxseed, oiticica seed, and 
tung nuts was 76,000 tons in 1951 as com- 
pared with 84,000 tons in 1950. Domestic and 
export demand for these products has been 
weakening, because of the appearance of new 
drying oils that can compete with them. 


Foodstutis 


ECUADOR’S OUTPUT AND TRADE IN 
Cocoa BEANS 


High prices for Ecuadoran cocoa beans 
helped production in the first 6 months of 
1951 to exceed that of the first half of 1950, 
and generally improved the outlook for the 
second half of this year. 

Western Germany became the leading 
country of destination for Ecuadoran cocoa 
beans in the second quarter of 1951, placing 
the United States in second place for that 
period. In the latter part of July, however, 
continuation of this trend was blocked be- 
cause of balances outstanding on compen- 
sation agreements. 


INDIAN PEPPER TRADE 


A significant development in the Indian 
pepper trade during the second quarter of 
1951 was the reported purchase by the Soviet 
Union of 600 to 800 tons of Indian pepper 
and the completion of contracts for a further 
purchase of 400 to 500 tons for shipment in 
August and September 1951. Although the 
total quantities of pepper exported to the 
Soviet Union during the quarter, according 
to the unpublished records of the Collectors 
of Customs, Madras and Cochin, amounted 
to only 55 tons valued at 934,500 rupees (1 
rupee=about US$0.21), trade sources con- 
firm the reports that the quantities pur- 
chased by the Soviet Union were between 
600 and 800 tons. 

The Russian entry into the Indian pepper 
market is said by trade circles to have offset 
the slump in pepper prices felt during the 
last week of June, when the price declined 


from a quarterly high of 720 rupees to 715 
rupees per hundredweight, and again during 
the first week of July when the price dropped 
to 705 rupees per hundredweight. During 
the second week in July the market rallied 
to 715 rupees 8 annas. 

The lifting of price ceilings on pepper 
contemplated by the United States is wel- 
comed by the Indian pepper trade in the 
belief that such action by the United States 
Government may lead to improvement in 
India’s export trade. Generally, the spurt 
in pepper prices is continuing and, according 
to the foreign press, “the value of pepper 
exports discloses a spectacular rise of 700 
percent in the course of the last 3 years. 
From a total value of 26,700,000 rupees in 
1948-49 exports rose to 145,000,000 rupees in 
1949-50 to take a sudden jump to 200,000,000 
rupees in 1950-51.” Steadily rising in im- 
portance as an item of export in India’s 
foreign trade, pepper now occupies sixth 
place in contrast to eighth place in 1949-50. 

The United States continued to be the 
largest buyer of Indian pepper, despite a fall 
in pepper exports to the United States dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1951. 

Fears of competition from Indonesia have 
not materialized, and India continues to 
enjoy almost a world monopoly in pepper. 
After a long spell of highly profitable trad- 
ing, holders of Malabar pepper in the interior 


are prepared to “sit back and await their 
price.” 


NETHERLANDS GRAIN SITUATION 


The timely arrival of fairly large quanti- 
ties of United States and Canadian wheat 
during the second quarter of 1951 brought 
Netherlands wheat stocks on June 30 to 
163,000 metric tons, almost at the April 1 
level of 171,000 tons. The June figure, al- 
though lower, was, in fact, considered more 
favorable, because 138,000 metric tons of 
the total were under direct Government con- 
trol (the remainder having already been 
distributed to local mills); whereas only 
75,000 metric tons of the April 1 stock were 
completely controlled. 

It is expected that the bread-grain situa- 
tion will improve during the third quarter. 
Collections of domestic grains depend largely 
on weather conditions in August and early 
September. If dry weather prevailed 
throughout August a wider use of combined 
harvester threshers would be permitted, 
thereby almost doubling the collection figure. 

Grain imports actually have been pur- 
chased and shipment dates have been fixed. 
A substantial portion of the 233,000 tons to 
be imported during the third quarter of 1951 
will be Manitoba V wheat; the large quantity 
of this type of wheat purchased from Canada 
for delivery during 1951-52 has resulted in 
a new regulation of the Control Board for 
Grains, Seeds, and Pulses, prescribing 15 per- 
cent Manitoba V in all bread-flour admix- 
tures. On the basis of present purchases, 
this admixture can be maintained until Sep- 
tember 1952. 

Of the 232,000 metric tons of bread grains 
estimated to be in stock, as of September 30, 
1951, more than 200,000 metric tons will be 
completely controlled by the Control Board; 
and of the remainder, 25,000 tons will be 
distributed among local mills on a quota 
basis. 


THAILAND’S RECORD EXPORTS OF RICE 


Thailand exported 910,000 tons of rice in the 
first 7 months of 1951, according to the Bang- 
kok press, ‘This was a record figure and a 
gain of over 5 percent as compared with 
860,000 tons, the prewar average of the cor- 
responding period. 

Despite the all-time record attained, ship- 
ments of rice to countries with which offi- 
cial contracts had been made were behind 
schedule. This situation was chiefly due to 
greater issuance of export permits for pri- 
vate trade in 1951 than in any other period 
since the end of World War II. 

Of the 910,000 tons shipped in the first 7 
months of 1951, private exports accounted 
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for nearly 300,000 tons. The Thai Govern- 
ment made official contracts totaling almost 
1,200,000 tons for the entire year. 

Shipments to Japan, the British territories, 
India, and the Philippines were behind 
schedule. 

The July 1951 shipment of rice totaled 
120,000 tons, compared with 75,000 tons in 
June 1951, and 90,000 tons in July 1950. 

The Minister of Agriculture has sauthor- 
ized 970,000 bags, of 200 pounds of maize for 
export to Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
More than 400,000 bags had already been 
shipped and another 200,000 were expected 
to have been sent by the end of August. 


GRAIN CROP AND TRADE, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The 1950-51 crop of winter cereals (wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye) in the Union of South 
Africa is estimated at 7,700,000 bags of 
200 pounds each. The 1949-50 crop total was 
4,501,000 bags. 

The 1950-51 unofficial estimate for oats is 
395,000 bags of 150 pounds. Barley and rye 
are the same as in 1949-50. 

The commercial crop of Kafircorn grown 
by Europeans in 1950-51 is estimated at 
1,000,000 bags of 200 pounds, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional 1,000,000 bags will 
be produced by natives on native reserves. 
The 1949-50 production totaled 1,063,000 bags 
grown by Europeans and 600,000 bags grown 
by natives. 

The South African 1950-51 maize crop is 
estimated at 26,517,068 bags as compared with 
28,317,000 bags in 1949-50. 

Buckwheat is the only other grain of any 
importance. Estimated production in 1950— 
51 is about 200,000 bags of 150 pounds each. 
Except for the past three seasons, no serious 
attempts have been made to grow buckwheat 
for export, but a favorable export market and 
the fact that this grain is not controlled 
has stimulated production. 

The Wheat Industry Control Board has 
made arrangements for the delivery of 150,000 
long tons of wheat from Canada and 55,000 
long tons from the United States in the first 
half of 1952. A total of 1,652,000 bags of 
wheat were imported from Canada in the 
first half of 1951. 

From 100,000 to 120,000 bags of buckwheat 
is being exported or has been committed for 
export to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, primarily Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. This is at least double the 
amount exported in the preceding two sea- 
sons. 


SHARP GAIN IN HONDURAN COFFEE 
EXPORTS 


Honduras exported the largest amount of 
coffee in its history during the 1950-51 fiscal 
year (July 1 to June 30). According to reli- 
able sources, a total of 18,589,484 pounds 
was exported. The United States received 
the largest amount, 17,577,924 pounds; El 
Salvador ranked second, taking 851,695 
pounds; and Panama, third, taking 151,072 
pounds. The remainder went to Italy, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and Palestine. Exports 
in 1949-50 amounted to 10,488,835 pounds, 
of which the United States took 8,363,440 
pounds, Cuba 1,096,825 pounds, and El Sal- 
vador 1,028,570 pounds. 


Fic PRODUCTION AND TRADE, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s 1951 dried-fig crop is unofficially 
estimated at 30,000 metric tons, about the 
same as in 1950. Of the 1951 crop 14,000 
tons are edible figs, and 16,000 tons are to 
be used for distilling alcohol. 

Consumption of dried figs during the 1951 
crop year has been placed at 11,000 tons for 
edible figs, as compared with 9,000 tons for 
1950. 

Exports of dried figs from September 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, totaled 3,120 metric 
tons, valued at 21,215,370 escudos (1 escudo= 
US80.035), the highest in years, as compared 
with 1,254 tons, valued at 9,383,534 escudos 
in the like period of 1949-50. In 1950-51 
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the United States took 833 tons, Brazil 703 
tons, Belgium 591 tons, and Canada 224 tons. 
The remainder went to various other coun- 
tries. 

In 1949-50 Brazil and Belgium were the 
principal markets, taking 554 and 509 tons, 
respectively. 

About 5,000 tons of edible figs were avail- 
able for export from the 1950 crop, but lack 
of interest from foreign buyers resulted in 
exports of only 3,120 tons up to June 30, 1951. 

It is estimated that 5,000 to 6,000 tons of 
edible figs will be available for export in 
1951-52, of which slightly over 1,000 tons 
should be suitable for the United States 
market, which takes the best quality within 
each grade. At the most this amount may 
reach 1,500 tons. 


Ecc SITUATION, ARGENTINA 


Egg production in Argentina during the 
1950-51 laying season (August-July) is 
roughly estimated at 240,000,000 dozen, about 
10 percent above the preceding year. In- 
creased domestic demand is expected to take 
most of the production. 

Exports of eggs since January 1, 1951, have 
been small. Shipments in January com- 
prised 5,728 cases to the United Kingdom and 
600 cases to Panama, which ended shell-egg 
exports for the 1950-51 season. Small quan- 
tities of dried yolks and dried albumen wer 
shipped in January and March and of dried 
whole eggs in April. 

Exporters began to pack at country points 
for anticipated foreign sales in the first few 
days of August, hoping for a 50,000-case 
export quota very soon. Government Officials 
have reminded the trade that adequate 
stocks must predicate the granting of export 
permits for shell eggs. The greater demand 
for eggs which has offset much of the sea- 
sonal increase in supply is attributed to a 
shortage of meat in cities for which no im- 
mediate relief is indicated. Thus, storage 
for foreign sale is being curtailed. 

Much longer delay in the announcement 
of export permits will make it difficult to 
make significant exports again this year. 
Switzerland has indicated a desire to pur- 
chase at profitable prices during October and 
November, but no later, as they want the 
shipments to arrive in December. The trade 
has been informed that the United Kingdom 
and Belgium are also interested in Argentine 
eggs. European buyers will be in the Argen- 
tine market only up to the end of 1951, when 
their own production will seasonally in- 
crease. The summer production in Argentina 
is not satisfactory for export. 

About the middle of July 1951, trade fore- 
casts of exports in 1951-52 were 200,000 cases, 
but by the middle of August they were re- 
duced to 100,000 cases. No eggs were im- 
ported in 1950 and none will be in 1951. 


BELGIuM May PURCHASE MORE WHEAT 
THAN PERMITTED UNDER IWA 


The 1951 Belgian grain harvest will be 
somewhat less than last year, mainly because 
of a smaller area seeded. Imports of wheat, 
however, were exceptionally high (576,579 
tons) during the first half of 1951, as com- 
pared with 243,051 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 

Stocks in the mills and at the port at 
the beginning of July totaled 295,462 tons, 
the highest reported since June 30, 1948. 

Imports of coarse grains amounted to 433,- 
674 tons in the January-June period of 1951 
as compared with 583,735 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. The main decrease 
was in corn (156,846 tons) and barley (133,- 
029 tons). Furthermore, about 65,656 tons 
were exported during the first half of 1951. 

Government officials maintain that it will 
be necessary for Belgium to purchase about 
200,000 metric tons of wheat in excess of the 
550,000 tons permitted under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, for the year 1951-— 
52. This estimate is probably somewhat 
high. The amount will depend to a large 
extent on the deliveries by domestic pro- 


ducers, which in turn will be influenced by 
the prices offered for wheat in relation to 
the cost of feed grain. Farmers retained 
about half of their wheat from last year’s 
crop, most of which was fed to their live- 
stock in preference to paying higher prices 
for feed grain. Some Government Officials 
believe that this situation can be avoided 
this year by increasing the Government di- 
rectional price of wheat or by maintaining 
a higher compulsory incorporation of do- 
mestice wheat in flour. Belgian officials 
expect that the imported wheat will be al- 
most entirely purchased from the United 
States and Canada. Efforts to get wheat from 
Argentina have not been successful. 


CANADA’S FRUIT-CROP ESTIMATES 


Canada’s 1951 apple crop is estimated at 
14,193,000 bushels, a decline of 12 percent 
from the output in 1950. Other tree-fruit 
crops are estimated to be larger than in 1950, 
following the partial recovery of British Co- 
lumbia orchards from the freeze of two win- 
ters ago. The 1951 berry crops in Canada 
were smaller than in 1950, but the grape crop 
is expected to reach a new record level. 

If the small apple crop materializes, it is 
likely that apple-marketing prospects will 
be good. Negotiations for sales to the United 
Kingdom are under way, and it is likely that 
Canadian apples will move to the United 
Kingdom this year. Sales of Canadian apples 
to the United States may be expected. The 
total quantity of apples available for export 
will not be great unless the final crop is 
substantially larger than current estimates 
indicate. 


Ecuapor’s SUGAR PRODUCTION LOWER 


As a result of heavy unseasonal rains at 
the end of June and the first half of July, 
Ecuadoran sugar production in 1951 is fore- 
cast at about 1,000,000 quintals (1 Spanish 
quintal= 101.4 pounds) or from 10 to 15 per- 
cent less than in 1950. Although part of 
the raw sugar prepared in hope of export 
from the preceding crop had already been 
converted for domestic use, demand con- 
tinued to press upon small existing stocks, 
and one mill began grinding during the rains 
in the hope that current domestic demand 
might be met without further encroachment 
upon export possibilities. Heavy illegal ex- 
ports were said to be moving to Colombia 
from the supplies ostensibly bought for 
domestic use, to the detriment of domestic 
consumers. 


NETHERLANDS HAM Exports To U. S. 


Because Netherlands ham prices show an 
upward trend and are gradually reaching 
United States price ceilings and because 
Netherlands meat exporters expect a price 
drop in the United States, they anticipate a 
serious decline or a possible cessation of ham 
exports to this country. Inasmuch as in 1951 
such exports have represented a monthly 
trade valued at from $600,000 to $700,000 and 
account for 10 percent of total Netherlands 
exports to the United States, such a develop- 
ment is viewed with alarm. 

With only Denmark remaining as a com- 
petitor since Poland and Hungary have 
dropped out, Netherlands export groups have 
worked slowly but steadily to expand the 
United States market for Netherlands ham, 
and processors have adapted their product 
to United States taste. A substitute market 
would be difficult to find. This is particu- 
larly true, as tin plate would not be made 
available for export to any other country. 
Persons within the trade state that the an- 
swer to the problem lies mainly in abolish- 
ing minimum export prices for luncheon 
meat which is sold mostly to the United 
Kingdom, as the low profits obtained from 
these sales are reflected in higher ham prices. 
Another factor creating high prices for ham 
is the Government’s present minimum price 
for bacon, which results in small profits on 
that item. 
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Leather & Products 


EFFORTS MADE To EASE HIDE AND SKIN 
SUPPLY IN AUSTRALIA 


For the past several months Australian 
hide and skin suppliers have withheld stocks 
pending an Official decision on the validity 
of various sections of the Hide and Leather 
Industries Act. It is reported that this situa- 
tion has led to considerable clandestine pur- 
chases of raw materials and leather by tan- 
ners and leather manufacturers. 

Steps have been taken to increase the 
fiow of hides to the tanneries by allocating 
New South Wales hides to domestic tanners, 
increasing shipping facilities for Queensland 
hides, and a coordinated system used by Mel- 
bourne tanners of transporting hides from 
ships to tanneries to eliminate long delays. 

Production of cattle hides, including calf- 
skins and yearlings, numbered 4,155,850 in 
the fiscal year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, 
compared with 3,966,950 in the preceding 12- 
month period. In the first 5 months of 1951, 
however, output of cattle hides declined 
about 4.5 percent from the comparable 
months of 1950. 

Progress was recorded during recent 
months in hide and skin curing and flaying 
methods. 

Hide and skin exports in the first 5 months 
of 1951 were valued at A£13,625,000, com- 
pared with only A£6,817,000 in the like 
period of 1950. (A£1—US$2.24.). Value of 
imports in the period January—May 1951, and 
figures for the like months of 1950, in paren- 
theses, are as follows: Calf, cattle, and horses, 
A£36,000 (A£33,000); sheep, A£3,000 (A£14,- 
000); and other, A£335,000 (A£302,000). 


TRENDS IN ALGERIAN HIDES AND SKINS 


Trade sources estimate that 30,000 quintals 
of hides and skins were produced in Algeria 
in the second half of 1950. According to of- 
ficial sources, 39 percent more cattle, 18 per- 
cent more sheep, and 17 percent more goats 
were slaughtered in this period than in the 
last 6 months of 1949. The livestock popu- 
lation rose last year to about prewar levels. 

Hide and skin shipments to France 
amounted to 18,051 quintals in the second 
half of 1950, an increase of 5,506 quintals 
over the corresponding months of 1949. 
Comparing the same periods, exports to other 
countries rose from 587 quintals to 6,946 
quintals. The tense international situation 
was stated to be primarily responsible for the 
expansion in exports and the increase in 
hide and skin quotations. Prices rose 300 to 
400 percent by March 1951, but in more re- 
cent month’ a considerable decline has been 
noted. 

Hide and skin imports from France in the 
second half of 1950 approximated 1,200 
quintals, consisting mainly of cowhides, as 
compared with 355 quintals, principally of 
sheepskins with wool and lambskins, in the 
second half of 1949. Arrivals from the 
French Union totaled 617 quintals, compared 
with only 95 quintals in the 1949 period. Im- 
ports of hides and skins from foreign coun- 
tries in the second half of 1950 were insig- 
nificant. 

Locally produced goatskins are of good 
quality, but other types of hides and skins 
are adversely affected by climatic conditions, 
by the warble fly, and also by unskilled skin- 
ning methods. Arrangements have been 
made for French technicians to train local 
skinners in better methods of hide and skin 
take-off, and efforts continue to lessen the 
ill effect of the warble fly. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


There are now nine motion-picture thea- 
ters showing 35-mm. entertainment films in 
Barbados, British West Indies. One new 
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theater was opened during the past year. 
The seating capacity of these theaters is 
approximately 6,800, and weekly attendance 
averages appfoximately 16,000. About 95 
percent of the 35-mm. entertainment films 
imported into Barbados are from the United 
States, and the remainder come from the 
United Kingdom. 

There are no 16-mm. theaters in Barba- 
dos. The Department of Education has a 
small supply of 16-mm. educational films for 
use in Government schools and other insti- 
tutions. The Department of Education has 
two 16-mm. projectors and 12 film-strip and 
slide projectors available for use in Govern- 
ment-operated schools. Two high schools 
have their own 16-mm.. projection equip- 
ment, and about six 2 x 2 slide projectors 
are available to private high schools. Possi- 
bilities for the sale and distribution of 
United States 16-mm. and 8-mm. motion- 
picture cameras and projectors are almost 
nonexistent, because of the exchange-control 
policies. The few projectors available are 
imported from the United Kingdom. 


U. S. FILMS POPULAR IN CANADA 


United States films are popular in Canada 
and accounts for approximately 75 percent 
of all 35-mm. entertainment films exhibited. 
The importation and exhibition of motion 
pictures in Canada continues to be unham- 
pered by restrictions. The Canadian Coop- 
eration Project, originally proposed _ to 
forestall the imposition of any such restric- 
tions, is still flourishing and has had con- 
siderable success in persuading United States 
film producers to make more pictures of Ca- 
nadian stories to encourage United States 
tourist travel to Canada. 

Motion-picture production in Canada is 
centered in Montreal, but the studios are 
not very active at present. In both Toronto 
and Montreal production of television shorts 
is planned. There has been no change in 
censorship procedures in recent months; cen- 
sorship in English-speaking Canada is gen- 
erally moderate and consistent. The most 
important criticism of United States films 
by Canadian censors is that many films con- 
tain too much brutality and unduly em- 
phasize crime. 

There are approximately 1,800 standard 
35-mm. motion-picture theaters and 68 
drive-in theaters in operation in Canada, 
with a combined seating capacity of over 
933,000 for the standard theaters and a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 cars for the drive-ins. Dur- 
ing 1949, the latest year for which official 
statistics are available, 35-mm. film ex- 
changes in Canada grossed C$23,310,421 in 
rentals, and total gross income of the 35-mm. 
theaters was C$77,730,286. Total paid at- 
tendance in 1949 was 230,271,899. 

The amount remitted to the United States 
for film rentals during 1949 was probably 
between C$13,000,000 and C#$15,000,000, and 
the totals for 1950 were probably slightly 
higher. 

Another development of recent years has 
been the increase in sale of refreshments by 
theaters. A recent survey indicates that 90 
percent of Canadian theaters now sell re- 
freshments, and gross sales are estimated to 
have reached a rate of C$10,000,000 a year. 
(The Canadian dollar is currently equal to 
about 94 cents in U. S. currency.) 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN FRANCE 


The National Film Center estimates that 
there are approximately 1,100 theaters and 
halls equipped with 16-mm. projectors in 
operation full or part time throughout 
France. The Film Center also reports that 
there are about 4,000 mobile units exhibiting 
16-mm. films and covering some 20,000 loca- 
tions in France. Admission prices to 16-mm. 
theaters range from 60 to 70 francs, and ad- 
mission prices to shows given by mobile units 
are reported to be about 50 francs. (350 
francs=US$1.) The routes of mobile units 
are being continually changed; some locali- 
ties are abandoned and new ones added. 


Each mobile operator is said to cover about 
five localities a week. 

There are no Official statistics on the num- 
ber of 16-mm. projectors available for use, 
but the total number in use commercially 
has been estimated at about 12,000. There 
are about 13 manufacturers of 16-mm. sound 
projectors in France and prices range from 
150,000 to 285,000 francs. 


THEATERS IN PARAGUAY 


There are 19 permanent motion-picture 
theaters in Paraguay, 13 of which are in 
Asuncion. Ten other theaters are located 
in interior towns but operate only occasion- 
ally. Total seating capacity of the 29 thea- 
ters is estimated at about 20,000. Average 
Weekly attendance is approximately 30,000. 
A new theater with a seating capacity of 
1,400 is under construction. This new thea- 
tre will be equipped with projectors and 
sound equipment purchased in the United 
Kingdom and will have upholstered seats 
and air conditioning. It is expected to open 
late in 1951. 

Three film distributors are established in 
Paraguay, and among them they control all 
the theaters of the country. Films imported 
by these distributors are first shown in the 
four first-run theaters of Asuncion and later 
in the other theaters. An estimated 400 
features and 100 news reels and short sub- 
jects are needed yearly to supply the market. 
At present only British and Uruguyan news 
reels are shown. British news reels are dis- 
tributed through the British Legation for 
a small monthly fee, and Uruguyan news 
reels are distributed free. Although United 
States news reels are liked by the public, 
they do not give an adequate return for the 
expenditures involved. 

Paraguayan distributors are concerned 
over suggestions from the Bank of Paraguay 
that they bring in a higher proportion of 
Argentine films or films paid for with Argen- 
tine pesos. According to the distributors 
the Bank has indicated that about 50 percent 
of the films imported should be of Argentne 
origin. Distributors feel that if this measure 
is taken the motion-picture exhibition busi- 
ness will suffer a serious set-back, as Argen- 
tine production is insufficient to supply 
present demands. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, and Resins 


CARNAUBA—WAxX PRICES AGAIN RISING, 
BRAZIL 


The first cutting of carnatiba palms in 
Brazil began somewhat early, owing to the 
light rainfall. An average or better crop is 
expected—at least 11,000 metric tons. As 
prices are good and the yield is expected to 
be relatively high, producers and exporters 
occupy a favorable place on the market. 

Prices for wax have again begun to in- 
crease; in addition to greater demand and 
certain speculative aspects of the market, 
the stock position is a strong factor favoring 
higher prices. Stocks of wax for export are 
probably the lowest in many years. 

The establishment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a Carnatba Institute to regulate 
production and trade in the wax has been 
discussed, but unless the market takes a very 
unfavorable turn this plan is expected to 
remain a project. Little has been done to 
improve the quality or quantity of carnatba- 
wax production despite a steadily increasing 
demand in the past 10 years. Any program 
to increase the quality, but especially the 
quantity, would have to run for a perfod 
of 10 or 15 years to show significant results. 


Paints & Pigments 


FURNACES FOR REDUCING TITANIUM- 
BEARING ORE, CANADA 


One electrolytic furnace for the reduction 
of titanium-bearing ore is in operation at 
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the Sorel mine of the Quebec Iron & Titanium 
Corporation, Canada, another is nearing com- 
pletion, and the remaining three are ex- 
pected to be completed by mid-1952. 


REcORD OUTPUT OF INORGANIC PIGMENTS, 
JAPAN 


Production of inorganic pigments in Japan 
in April 1951 totaled 2,683 metric tons, the 
highest since the end of the war and an 
increase of 222 tons over the monthly average 
of the past 6 months. Zinc oxide accounted 
for 1,104 tons and titanium white for 241 
tons. 


Pulp & Paper 


MACHINERY RECEIVED FOR NEw MILL, 
CACIA, PORTUGAL 


A number of items of machinery have 
recently been received for the new pulp and 
paper mill at Cacia, Portugal. In the early 
part of June the ground for this project was 
under preparation. Spokesmen for the com- 
pany in Lisbon indicate that good progress 
is being made in building the factory. 


PAPER PRODUCTION EXPECTED TO ADVANCE, 
SWEDEN 


Pulp production in Sweden is not ex- 
pected to increase in terms of quantity, but 
the introduction of new methods and a 
gradual conversion from primary to more- 
processed commodities will increase the need 
for electrical power. Paper production is ex- 
pected to advance by 40 to 50 percent in the 
period between 1938 and 1960. 

During the first half of 1951, however, the 
production index of the Swedish pulp and 
paper industry declined 11 percent in com- 
parison with like period of 1950. Sweden’s 
over-all industrial production increased 4 
percent. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PORTUGAL 


Apparent Portuguese consumption of paper 
and paper products (production plus imports 
less exports) remained practically the same 
in 1950 as it was in 1949, totaling 52,972 and 
53,045 metric tons, respectively. Any normal 
increase which might have been expected in 
view of the rising public demand for paper 
products in Portugal was precluded by the 
scarcity and sharply increased prices of im- 
ported wood pulp and paper. Portugal pro- 
duces only a small proportion of the paper 
needed for the country’s industries. 

Total production of paper and paper prod- 
ucts increased slightly, reaching 41,359 metric 
tons in 1950 against 39,823 metric tons in 
1949. The output continued to be restricted 
principally to such grades as wrapping paper. 
An attempt is being made to increase produc- 
tion from straw (particularly from oats) and 
although the amount of consumption of this 
material is relatively small, a gradual in- 
crease is noted. There was, however, some 
variation in the types of paper produced, as 
shown in the following table: 


[In metrie tons] 





Type 1949 1950 
IEE A aS Sas 2, 542 2, 525 
Other printing _.___ ~~ — 3, 846 
CE SEE ee ee: 1, 530 
einai acianiindptnahen 6, 217 6, 139 
Wrapping____ I | 12, 935 
ak EN I 2, 000 1, 770 
ee re 5, 643 5, 274 
a EES ee SC 1, 048 
Sea ee 4,448 4, 833 
Se 1,114 1, 459 

ef 41, 359 


It will be noted that there were increases 
in the production of “other printing paper,” 
wrapping paper (excepting sacks), and card- 
board and Bristol board, the increase in the 
last two-named offsetting somewhat the de- 
crease in imports. The Government has is- 
sued a decree whereby importations of paper 
sacks, destined to serve as containers for ce- 
ment or hydraulic lime manufactured within 
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the country, imported up to December 31, 
1951, will enter at a lower rate of duty. This 
action is apparently due to the demand im- 
posed by increased exportation of cement. 
(“Cement Sacks” is a general classification. 
The sacks are also used for shipping and other 
purposes). 

Wood-pulp production dropped slightly 
from 6,353 metric tons in 1949 to 6,308 metric 
tons in 1950. 

On the basis of local production of 6,308 
metric tons and imports of 15,350 metric tons, 
minus exports of 4,270 metric tons, the total 
consumption of wood pulp amounted to 17, 
388 metric tons in 1950, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 16 percent from consumption in 
1949. 

The industry was able to support the rise 
in the price of foreign wood pulp during the 
closing months of 1950, but when the price 
of pulp exceeded that of paper in January 
1951, the industry was forced to call upon 
the Government for an upward revision of 
the ceiling prices. Imports of pulp declined 
from 7,128 tons in the first 6 months of 1950 
to 6,716 tons in the like period of 1951, but 
the value rose from 18,377,145 escudos to 
43,991,195 escudos. 

As a result of the industry’s petition, the 
Ministry of Economy decreed in an order of 
June 22, 1951, that the factory prices of paper 
should be revised and calculated every 3 
months by a formula indicated in the order. 
Excepted were certain better grades of paper, 
which were granted a 30-percent increase and 
newsprint and cheaper grades of printing 
paper, which were permitted a 20-percent 
rise. The ministerial order provided a sub- 
sidy plan for these types in the event that 
cost of production should exceed the ceiling 
prices. Wholesale prices are limited to 20 
percent above factory costs, and retail prices 
normally range from 20 to 30 percent above 
wholesale prices. The latter sometimes go 
as high as 40 or 50 percent, depending on the 
amount of processing necessary for the retail 
trade. 


NEW PLANT PLANNED, THAILAND 


During 1950, it became apparent to ob- 
servers in Thailand that the two Govern- 
ment paper mills were not enough to meet 
local demand and that expansion was needed. 
The first paper-making machinery, from the 
United States, arrived in Thailand in 1921 
when the Samsen Paper Mill was erected. 
The demand for paper increased steadily, and 
a second mill was established in 1938 in Kan- 
buri, mostly with German machinery. Both 
factories were Government projects and were 
managed by the Ministry of Defense until 
1942, when they were transferred to the 
newly formed Ministry of Industries. Be- 
cause the present output of one-half to 1 
ton per 8-hour day at the Samsen factory 
and of 3 to 4 tons per 8-hour day at the 
Kanburi factory is insufficient, a new plant 
producing 50 tons a day is planned. 


Radio & Television 


BELGIAN Conco May BECOME Goop RapDIo 
MARKET 


Radio-receiver imports into the Belgian 
Congo were 69 percent higher by value in 
1950 than in 1949. The United States, how- 
ever, lost considerable ground as a source of 
supply, dropping to 36 percent of the total 
by value from 61 percent in 1949. The 
United States supplied 76 percent of radio- 
tube imports and 77 percent of radio parts, 
but one leading importer recently stated 
that his source of supply in the United States 
had advised that orders for many tubes and 
spare parts cannot be filled in the near fu- 
ture because of defense-program require- 
ments. 

Several dealers in the Belgian Congo have 
sought unsuccessfully to obtain representa- 
tion of a suitable type of United States-man- 
ufactured short-wave receiver. A type es- 
pecially desired is a sturdy, lightweight, 
short-wave portable that could be sold to 


both Europeans and natives. The market is 
small as yet (total imports of radios, tubes, 
and parts had a value of less than $500,000 
in 1950), but within a few years it may well 
become one of the most important in Africa 
for sales to or on behalf of the natives. 
Among factors favoring this possibility are: 
(1) The purchasing power of the Congo na- 
tive has been increasing steadily for a num- 
ber of years, (2) the Congo Government has 
initiated regular broadcasts for and by na- 
tives, (3) the Congo has enjoyed a long 
period of prosperity and is one of the rela- 
tively few areas that has not had to restrict 
imports of such items as radios because of 
foreign-currency shortages, and (4) the Bel- 
gian Congo is included in the Conventional 
Congo Basin, an area where a discriminatory 
commercial policy would be contrary to an 
international treaty. 


RADIO IN THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND 


Fairly large markets exist in the Rhodesias 
and in Nyasaland for a cheap radio receiver, 
especially for native use. Experience in 
Northern Rhodesia has shown that each 
radio in the native villages is listened to by 
as large a group as can crowd around. They 
especially enjoy programs in their own lan- 
guage and in which natives participate. Ac- 
cording to the Director of Information, the 
radio is having the effect upon Africans it 
was intended to have. It is an instrument 
for mass education and has been aptly called 
the great teacher by an African owner. 

In Southern Rhodesia radio licenses num- 
ber 24,129, but one license may cover more 
than one set per owner. Statistics on re- 
ceivers in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
are not available, but it is estimated that 
75 percent of the nonnative population in 
both countries own a radio. Few natives in 
Nyasaland have a radio receiver, although a 
small number of the “saucepan” variety have 
been distributed in the Protectorate. Before 
introduction of the saucepan radio only 700 
licenses had been issued to natives in South- 
ern Rhodesia. : 

The saucepan radio is manufactured in 
England and was originally introduced into 
Northern Rhodesia. Since then some 2,100 
have been sold in Southern Rhodesia, an 
estimated one-half to natives. This type 
of radio retails for approximately £5, the 
batteries for £15s. It is a simple but efficient 
short-wave receiver operated by an external 
dry battery of 90-volt plate and 114-volt 
filament which gives 300 hours of service. 
The cabinet is in effect an aluminum sauce- 
pan of 9-inch diameter without handle con- 
taining the mechanism and speaker. The 
saucepan is turned on its side and supported 
by small bakelite legs. The receiver and 
battery each weigh just over 7 pounds. It 
was constructed for tropical use. 

When the saucepan radios were first put on 
the market in Northern Rhodesia they were 
sold at a rate of approximately 300 a month, 
and since then the sale has increased to 400 
or 500 amonth. These figures indicate that 
about 3,000 to 4,000 of these sets are in 
use in Northern Rhodesia. 


U. K.’s Rapio Exports 


British radio exports in the first 6 months 
of 1951 were valued at £10,195,333, an in- 
crease Of 39.4 percent over the like period 
last year. This figure is an all-time high and 
five times as great as the value of a whole 
year’s exports before the war. The largest 
increase was in the export of radio receivers, 
which rose by 74 percent to £2,110,824. 

Receiver manufacturers expanded their 
markets in almost all countries and were 
particularly successful in South Africa, 
South America, Egypt, and Malaya; some 
products entered the United States market. 

The British Commonwealth took about 40 
percent of the total radio exports. 

Radio components were exported to the 
value of £3,387,892, approximately 10 percent 
going to the United States and Canada. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in the Carrier Division, 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation 


Greek Truck Pools 


Reorganized 


The restoration of the Greek road network 
has made it advantageous to move most goods 
by truck in lowland areas as well as in regions 
inaccessible by sea or rail transportation. 
Commercial trucking developed very rapidly 
and chaotically after the war, and the first 
major step in bringing order into the situa- 
tion was Emergency Law No. 911 of 1949 
which made compulsory the organization of 
truck operators into regional pools and the 
preparation of bills of lading. This was pri- 
marily a financial measure designed to pre- 
vent shippers from evading taxes by moving 
undocumented goods by truck. 

More recently most of the professional 
truckers have been in recurring difficulties 
due primarily to overcapacity and cutthroat 
competition. While some regulation of this 
problem will almost inevitably come, all such 
efforts have thus far foundered upon the pro- 
tests of groups foreseeing immediate disad- 
vantages. A law providing economic regula- 
tion of truck transportation was introduced 
by the former Minister of Communications 
during the early summer but was withdrawn 
in view of the strenuous opposition which it 
evoked. The present regulations, established 
by joint decisions of the Ministers of Finance 
and of Communications, are much less am- 
bitious and seem to aim merely at tightening 
up the truck pool system in order to maxi- 
mize tax receipts. 

Public Truckers.—Public truck pools were 
reorganized by Decision No. 150124 of July 
10, 1951, which provides for the establish- 
ment of 36 Joint Toll Truck Pool Funds 
(long-distance transport) ; 21 pool headquar- 
ters will bé in Athens and 15 pool head- 
quarters in Salonica. The measure also pro- 
vides for 54 Provincial Truck Pools for trans- 
port within the Province, as well as 7 Special 
Truck Pools (dump trucks, tank trucks, cold- 
storage trucks, dump cars, meat trucks, cattle 
trucks, and wine and must trucks) operating 
throughout Greece. 

The Ministry hopes that this decision will 
make possible a better organization and in- 
spection of truck transports, savings of fuel 
and spare parts, reduction of tax evasion and 
hoarding of supplies, and a more effective 
utilization of the truck pools by the armed 
forces in case of emergency. 

Private Truckers——The Ministers of Fi- 
nance and Communications have also issued 
Decision No, 151990 published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette No. 128 of July 21, 1951, con- 
cerning the use of privately owned trucks. 
This decision summarizes the provisions of 
@ draft law which is pending in Parliament. 

The new legislation restricts the operation 
of private trucks and limits the categories of 
goods which may be transported, as a means 
of tightening up the collections from the 
turn-over tax. 

Generally, private truck operators covering 
& wide range of operations are permitted to 
use their vehicles only to transport supplies 
pertaining to their businesses to and from 
the premises of local purchasers or suppliers 
or to and from the nearest port or railroad 
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station. 


Certain categories, for example 
peddlers and cinema mobile units, are per- 
mitted more freedom in the use of their ve- 
hicles. If authorized. by the Minister of 
Communications, a truck Owner may trans- 
port without charge his employees between 
their places of work and their residences pro- 
vided the distance is not more than 15 kilo- 
meters. If he obtains police permission, he 
may use his vehicle or vehicles to take his 
employees on excursions. 

Private trucks cannot be used to transport 
goods belonging to third parties even if such 
transportation is gratis, nor for the transport 
of items which are not described in the op- 
erating license nor to places other than those 
mentioned in the license. 

This decision (effective September 1, 1951) 
has been strongly protested by commercial 
and industrial interests who allege that the 
application of the new measures will increase 
the cost of goods, will harness industries to 
the efficiency of the public truckers and hin- 
der the development of the national economy. 
The Minister of Communications, replying to 
the protests, stated that no existing private 
truck license will be canceled and that the 
regulations may be extended by a decision of 
the Ministries of Communications and 
Finance. 


Home Lines Extend 
Mediterranean Service to Israel 


The Home Lines, which has been operat- 
ing passenger liners between the United 
States and Italy, has now extended its serv- 
ice to Israel. The vessels to be used in this 
service are the 22,000-ton Atlantic and the 
21,500-ton Italia. 

These two vessels will sail from New York 
for Haifa and intermediate ports on October 
1, October 20, November 5, November 24, 
and December 10. 


Gold Coast Rail Service 
Curbed by Coal Shortage 


The Gold Coast government announced, 
effective August 13, that suburban railway 
passenger services were being suspended as 
a result of a shortage of coal and other serv- 
ices were being curtailed. The Gold Coast 
Railway depends on Nigeria and South 
Africa for its coal supplies and blamed the 
shortage to a sudden and simultaneous 
breakdown in deliveries from both sources, 
because of labor difficulties at the mines, 
and an export embargo. It is explained that 
it had not been possible to build up reserve 
stocks while maintaining full operations. 
The Gold Coast requested special considera- 
tion from both countries but, in the mean- 
time, was trying to obtain emergency supplies 
from the United Kingdom. 

Some observers believed that the situation 
was more serious than announced and that 
it was a threat to the economy of the coun- 
try. The general manager of the railway 
advised timber shippers that no timber would 
be permitted to move by rail until at least 
the end of August. Before the coal shortage 










developed, four manganese trains moved 
3,000 to 4,000 tons of ore daily from Msuta 
to Takoradi. In August only one train was 
permitted to operate daily and about 1,000 
tons was allowed to move daily by rail. Gen- 
eral imports were piling up at Takoradi and 
Accra, causing a very serious storage prob- 
lem. Eleven vessels were trying to unload 
cargo at Accra. As a consequence, truck 
transport owners were doing a heavy busi- 
ness but this method of distribution, al- 
though helpful, did not begin to solve the 
problem. 


Increase in Freight Rates 
Between Australia and 
North America 


Six shipping lines operating between Aus- 
tralia and North America announced that 
they would increase freight charges on car- 
goes from Australia to the Panama Canal 
Zone, British West Indies, United States, and 
Canada by 15 percent, effective September 
1, 1951. This increase does not apply to 
shipments to Australia. 


National Railways of Mexico 
Changes Service 


The Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
has discontinued the operation of the daily 
mixed train between Parral and Ciudad 
Juarez and has reinstated a daily mixed 
train operating between the city of Chihua- 
hua and Santa Barbara via Parral, states 
recent report from Chihuahua. 


Peru and Brazil Sign 
Telecommunication Agreement 


A bilateral agreement between Peru and 
Brazil for the reciprocal use of radio broad- 
cast channels was signed on August 17. 

The agreement was reportedly negotiated 
under the terms of the 1940 Inter-American 
Radio Broadcasting Congress of Santiago, 
Chile, which provided for common use of 
radio broadcasting channels on the basis of 
bilateral agreements. 


Prospective Purchase of 
Aircraft by Angolan Airline 


An effort is being made by the chief of the 
Divisio dos Transportes Aéreos de Angola 
(DTA), the Angolan Government-owned and 
operated airline, to purchase one four-en- 
gine aircraft with a minimum seating ca- 
pacity of 40 passengers, for use on the 
crowded Luanda-Lobito run. 

DTA now operates 52 scheduled passenger 
flights weekly, serving Angolan communities 
and connecting with Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, and Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. 
The line also averages approximately 150 
nonscheduled passenger and freight flights 
weekly, using Douglas DC-3’s, Beechcraft D— 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate 





OO 
| | 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ae | 
1949 1950 1951 — Date 
; ; : : sus Rate | equivalent - 
(annual) | (annual) May tn Us. | 1951 
| currency 
Argentina - - Peso Basic... (*) 27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 Aug. 21 
Preferential (‘) 25.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Free market (') | 214.04 14.25 14.18 .0705 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 42. 42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | June 1 
Legal free --| £111.50} 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 | Do 
| Curb__.. 101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 190.00 . 0053 | Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official __- 18.72 18. 72 18.72 18. 72 .0534 | June 30 
Chile Peso.. Official... ___-- 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 | 31.10 -0322 | Do 
Banking market -_--_--_- 43.10 43. 10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 | Do. 
Provisional commercial ¢ 60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
Special commercial -- 7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 .0200 | Do. 
Free market ; 79. 00 91. 04 | 85. 00 90. 00 .O111 | Do. 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic *._.__- 1.96 1. 96 
| Basic * : je 2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled ‘ 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | July 31 
Uncontrolled a 7.91 8.77 7. 50 7. 52 | . 1330 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) __- 13. 50 9 13. 50 15. 15 15.15 | .0660 | Aug. 20 
Dnt ianadbipakeninnens 17. 63 | 18. 36 17.75 | 18.10 .0549 | Do. 
Honduras Lempira....| Official_. — 2. 04 10 2.02 2. 02 2.02 | .4950 | July 31 
Mexico Peso Free : 11 8. 65 &. 65 8. 65 8.65 . 1156 | Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba-.-...| Official_. 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | June 29 
Basic_-__- 127.00 7.00 7.00 | . 1429 | Do. 
Curb 7.14 6. 92 7. 25 7.09 | -1410 | Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 4 6. 00 6.00 | . 1667 | Aug. 8 
Official " 9. 00 9. 00 -1ill Do. 
Free 13 : . 22.00 | 30.45 . 0334 | Do. 
Peru | Sol Exchange certificate 17.78 14. 85 14. 95 14. 95 .0669 | Aug. 21 
Free _-_- nahin 18. 46 15. 54 15. 11 15. 27 | . 0655 | Do. 
Salvador__...| Colon Free _ - ‘ 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | .4000 | July 31 
Uruguay Peso... Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 -5263 | Do. 
Commercial free_____- 4 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 .4082 | Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade _- 2.77 | 2.61 2.13 | 2.37 .4219 | Do. 
Venezuela -- Bolivar Controlled - - ee 3.35 | 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
Free 3. 35 | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 Do. 
' 





1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 


2 Average consists of September through December quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
3 Average consists of April through December quotations; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5’ Average consists of March through December quotations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 


6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 


7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through December. 


8 See explanatory notes. 
§ January-November. 
” July-December. 


New basic rate established Mar. 20, 1951. 
New rate (15.15) established Dec, 1, 1950. 
Selling rate in effect throughout country since July 1, 1950. 


1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, through Dec. 31, 1949. 


13 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 
13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. 
4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. 
*Bolivian average for February. 


See explanatory notes. 
Average for 1949 includes October, November, and December quotations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect— 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 
auction A and B (established initially in November 1949 
at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivid.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 

aid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 
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1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange-control 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate 
of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which are initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the for- 
mer exchange certificate and free-market rates have been 
suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent ad 
valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and sur- 
charges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 





WESTERN GERMANY— 
Recovery Exceeds 
Expectations 

(Continued from p. 4) 


from about $2,000,000 in 1949 to almost 
$14,000,000 in 1950, and exports to Ar- 
gentina showed increases in chemicals, 
iron and steel mill products, machinery, 
vehicles, and electrical equipment. 


Exports to ERP Participants 


The rate of increase in sales to coun- 
tries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program has not been as great as 
that registered in trade with the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but it has been highly 
satisfactory. Exports to this area rose 
from $913,000,000 in 1949 to $1,404,000,- 
000 in 1950 and $842,000,000 in the first 
5 months of 1951. The increase took 
place in a wide range of goods, being 
particularly marked in finished and 
semifinished metal goods (including ma- 
chinery), chemicals, and textiles. Be- 
fore the war Germany was a large sup- 
plier of steel, machinery, scientific in- 
struments, and chemicals to other West- 
ern European nations; its disappearance 
as a supplier immediately after World 
War II meant that these countries had 
to turn to the United States, and, to a 





importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not eligi- 
ble for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5 percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer- 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign-cxchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effee- 
tive rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 
3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranics per U. 8, 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An _ official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a1 
percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and Preferential B rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for 
at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at ap 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official, depending upon the essentiality of the mer- 
chandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruquay.—T he controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessential or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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lesser extent, to the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Czechoslovakia for goods formerly pur- 
chased from Germany. One effect of 
the recovery of Western German export 
trade has been to reduce the depend- 
ence of Western Europe on the produc- 
tive resources of the United States and 
thus to minimize the ‘‘dollar shortage.” 
At the same time, German goods repre- 
sent a substantial contribution toward 
building up Western Europe’s economic 
potential. 

The expanding market, both in Europe 
and abroad, which followed the opening 
of the Korean war, has cushioned the 
impact of the reappearance of Western 
Germany as a competitor for markets. 
Thus. in many cases the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe were able 
to increase or maintain their sales to 
given markets despite the entry of West 
German goods into the same markets. 


Import Sources Shift 


During 1950 Western Germany’s de- 
termined effort to reduce its dollar 
deficit and liberalize trade with other 
ERP participants by removing import re- 
strictions on goods from these areas 
resulted in a shift of trade from the 
United States to Western Europe. 
Whereas imports from the United States 
decreased from $822,000,000 in 1949 to 
$431,000,000 in 1950, imports from ERP 
participants increased from $888,000,000 
to $1,612,000,000. This shift was espe- 
cially pronounced in foodstuffs and agri- 
cultural imports. Of Western Ger- 
many’s total food imports, 54 percent 
came from the United States during 
1949 but only 19 percent during 1950; 
ERP participants supplied 22 percent of 
this total during 1949 and 60 percent 
during 1950. 

The shift to Western Europe as a 
source of imports, together with a 
worsening of its terms of trade as prices 
of wool, rubber, nonferrous metals, and 
other imported raw materials rose faster 
than the prices of its exports, resulted 
in Western Germany accumulating a 
large deficit in its trade with ERP par- 
ticipants during the latter part of 1950. 
By November its initial credit quota of 
$320,000,000 in the European Payments 
Union was exhausted. To meet this 
crisis, Western Germany adopted a broad 
remedial program which included meas- 
ures to restrict credit and limit imports 
from ERP countries, and the European 
Payments Union granted Western Ger- 
many an additional line of credit in the 
amount of $120,000,000. 

These measures proved insufficient 
however, and in March 1951 it became 
necessary temporarily to abandon the 
liberalized import procedures. Auto- 
matic licensing of imports of a long list 
of commodities from ERP countries was 
Suspended in that month and licensing 
of such commodities was subjected to an 
over-all ceiling. As a result of these 
drastic import restrictions and a very 
favorable development of exports, West- 
ern Germany was able, for the first time 
in the post-World-War-II period, to 
achieve an export surplus in April, May, 
and June 1951. This export surplus, 
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which aggregated $83,000,000 for the 3 
months, enabled Western Germany to 
reduce its indebtedness to the European 
Payment Union to $273,000,000. 

Some observers have expressed con- 
cern that the recent import restrictions 
will prevent West German industry from 
obtaining the raw materials needed to 
maintain or expand its volume of pro- 
duction and exports. The recent trade 
statistics indicate that it may be possible 
for Western Germany to revert to lib- 
eralized import procedures for goods 
from ERP countries sooner than had 
originally been expected. 

Western Germany’s merchandise trade 
balance for the first 6 months of 1951 
showed a deficit of $94,000,000, a sub- 
stantial improvement over 1950, when 
imports exceeded exports by $723,000,000, 
and 1949, when the import surplus 
reached $1,114,000,000. 


Western Berlin 


By contrast to the Federal Republic, 
Western Berlin is still a long way from 
economic recovery. Since the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade in May 1949, indus- 
trial production in Western Berlin has 
more than doubled, but in May 1951 the 
index was only 44 percent of the 1936 
level. Unemployment is a serious prob- 
lem, with about 28 percent of the wage- 
earning labor force out of work. 

The United States’ objective is to as- 
sist Berlin to achieve the highest level 
of economic activity practicable and to 
minimize its balance-of-payments de- 
ficit. If a continued expansion of West- 
ern Berlin’s output is to be achieved, the 
city must have a steady and increasing 
outside demand for its products, suf- 
ficient to achieve and sustain substan- 
tially higher levels of output than those 
prevailing at present. 

Fortunately the demand for Berlin- 
made goods has increased since the first 
half of 1950, both in the Federal Republic 
and in foreign countries. Total ship- 
ments to these areas rose from 187,000,- 
000 Deutschemarks ($45,000,000) in the 
first quarter of 1950 to 360,000,000 marks 
($88,000,000) in the fourth quarter and 
approximately the same amount in the 
first quarter of 1951. Exports to foreign 
countries rose from less than $1,000,000 
in January 1950 to a monthly average of 
$3,600,000 in the first quarter of 1951. 
Nevertheless, Berlin’s exports repre- 
sented only about 1.3 percent of total 
West German exports during the second 
half of 1950, whereas in 1936 the city 
accounted for about 7 percent of the 
total for Germany. 

Berlin’s exports consist almost entirely 
of finished industrial goods. Electrical 
products, machinery, fine mechanical 
and optical goods, and chemicals are the 
most important export categories. 

For the first quarter of 1951 Western 
Berlin’s imports from the Federal Re- 
public and foreign countries exceeded its 
exports by 384,000,000, a balance-of- 
trade deficit equivalent to about $90,- 
000,000. A similar deficit was incurred 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—_~ 


(Continued from p. 8) 


United States address: c/o Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Peoria, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

62. Union of South Africa—D. C. Watson, 
representing D. L. Petroleum Co. (Africa) 
(Pty) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler), 212, Ge- 
neva House, Parliament Street, Capetown, is 
interested in gasoline and allied products, 
and in visiting refineries. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 28, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Ewing McDonald & Co. Ltd., 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 


York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Butler (Pa.). 





in the last quarter of 1950. This deficit 
is financed by external assistance, which 
totaled about 1 billion marks ($240,000,- 
000) during 1950. About half was fur- 
nished by the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany from 
appropriated funds and most of the bal- 
ance was supplied by counterpart funds 
released by ECA. 

Finding markets for its output is only 
part of Western Berlin’s problem. There 
is substantial unused industrial capacity 
in most fields, but even if existing capac- 
ity were fully utilized the available labor 
force would not be fully employed. 
What is necessary is an actual increase 
in capacity, as well as modernization 
and rationalization of production meth- 
ods. Private interests have been slow to 
come forward with investment funds, 
and one of the major tasks is to devise 
means of stimulating Western Berlin’s 
businessmen to reinvest their earnings in 
new plant and equipment. 

Early in 1951 the ECA Mission to Ger- 
many, with the assistance of the Office 
of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany, and the concurrence of the 
West Berlin city authorities, formulated 
a 4-year recovery program. The plan 
assumes heavy foreign assistance in the 
first year but a sharp tapering-off of ex- 
ternal assistance during the succeeding 
3 years. It is expected to bring about 
a doubling of industrial production by 
the middle of the second year, and to 
provide new employment for 220,000 
wage earners. For the first year, a level 
of investment in new plant and equip- 
ment of 1.4 billion marks is envisaged, 
and it is hoped that much of the funds 
will be obtained from private sources. 
The program is still in the planning 
stage, but substantial amounts of coun- 
terpart funds have already been released 
for the reactivation of unused industrial 
capacity. 

The current defense efforts of the 
United States and Western Europe, to- 
gether with the decision of the Allied 
Foreign Ministers to guarantee the se- 
curity of Western Berlin, provide the 
soundest basis for recovery that has ex- 
isted since Western Berlin became an 


island outpost in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Peru Signs Torquay Protocol to 
GATT 


(Department of State Release No. 811 of 
September 10, 1951) 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed that the Government of Peru, on 
September 7, 1951, signed the Torquay Pro- 
tocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade at the headquarters of the United 
Nations in New York. Under the provisions 
of the protocol Peru will become a contract- 
ing party to the General Agreement 30 days 
after signature of the protocol, or on Octo- 
ber 7, 1951. Peru thus becomes the second 
of the countries which negotiated at Tor- 
quay for accession to the agreement, to be- 
come a contracting party. The Federal Re- 
public of Germany signed the protocol on 
September 1. 

The concessions negotiated between the 
United States and Peru at Torquay cover a 
much wider scope than did the 1942 bilateral 
agreement between the two countries, which 
will be superseded by the General Agree- 
ment upon Peru’s accession. Also, under 
the provisions of the agreement, each coun- 
try will benefit from concessions made by 
the other country to still other countries as 
well as by the concessions initially nego- 
tiated between them. 

Most of the Peruvian concessions initially 
negotiated with the United States at Tor- 
quay consist of the binding of low or moder- 
ate rates of duty, although they include also 


bindings of duty-free treatment and some 
substantial reductions in tariff rates. These 
concessions will become effective on October 
7 with the accession cf Peru to the General 
Agreement. 

These concessions apply to a very wide 
range of products including: Certain fresh, 
canned, and dried fruits; walnuts in the 
shell; cereals and vegetable preparations; 
tobacco; hops; powdered milk; certain forest 
products and naval stores; various textile 
products; electrical machinery and equip- 
ment of many types; office machinery and 
equipment; a wide variety of automotive, 
agricultural, and other machinery and 
equipment; metallic and nonmetallic ma- 
terials and products; leather and rubber 
products; medicinal and toilet preparations; 
paints, plastics, and chemicals; and mis- 
cellaneous products. 

At Torquay the United States initially 
negotiated concessions on lead and zinc in 
various forms, and on sugar, jointly with 
Peru and with other contracting parties 
which signed the Torquay Protocol on April 
21,1951. These concessions were made effec- 
tive by the United States on June 7, 1951. 
Other United States concessions were ini- 
tially negotiated with Peru at Torquay on 
vanadium ores; canned bonito and yellow 
tail; raw cotton; alpaca, llama, and vicuna 
hair; certain types of hand-woven blankets, 
carriage robes, and rugs, cube root; tara; and 
cochineal. The concessions on these latter 
products will be put into effect by the United 
States on October 7. 





NEWS by COMMODITIES 
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Seientifie Goods 


GERMAN FIRM To PRODUCE OPTHALMIC 
AND OPTICAL GOODS IN CHILE 


The optical firm of Rodenstock of 
Munich, Germany, has entered into a 
partnership with the Chilean Army Work- 
shops for the production of optical and 
ophthalmic goods in Chile. 

The original arrangement was to have the 
German firm supply and service optical and 
ophthalmic goods for the Chilean armed 
services. This arrangement is now extended 
to include civilian requirements of these 
products to Chile and other South American 
countries. 

The firm is promising delivery of ophthal- 
mic lenses and Zylonite and Numont type 
frames for November 1951. The firm also 
intends to engage in the production of vari- 
ous types of sunglasses. 

The Rodenstock firm is importing produc- 
tion equipment and German technicians 
from Germany to carry out its program. 
The first assignment of German equipment 
has already arrived in Chile duty-free. 

As the Chilean Workshops are an entity 
of the Chilean Government, the partnership 
contract had to be approved by the Chilean 
Congress by means of law No. 9,926 dated 
May 31, 1951. 


Soap, Toiletries 


DEMAND FOR SoaP DECLINING, BaVaRiA, 
GERMANY 
Demand for soap and soap products has 
been declining in Bavaria, Germany. Com- 
petition is heavy in this field, and small 
manufacturers have had difficulty in dispos- 
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ing of their output. Ready cash and credit 
for financing stocks are lacking; as a result, 
fats and fatty acids have been offered re- 
cently in fairly large quantities at reduced 
prices. 


Textiles 


FRANCE STILL LEADING PRODUCER OF FINE 
SILK FABRICS 


Although sericulture in France has 
dwindled to a negligible point, that country 
is maintaining its fame as a leading producer 
of fine silk fabrics and Juxury items by us- 
ing imported raw silk. 

During the war, silk production was vir- 
tually replaced by rayon, largely because of 
the shortage of raw silk, and partly to prohib- 
itive Government restrictions which have 
been greatly relaxed within the past 2 years. 
The rehabilitation of the industry has been 
a painstaking process of reestablishing raw- 
silk sources, overcoming personnel and me- 
chanical difficulties involved in shifting 
looms from rayon to silk, recreating markets, 
and reeducating consumers in the use of silk 
goods. 

The French weaving industry is centered 
around Lyon. Production statistics on pure- 
silk textiles are difficult to obtain, as per- 
sonnel and machines are used interchange- 
ably for making all types of fabrics. There 
are about 480 firms producing fabrics with 
their own equipment and approximately 500 
firms which have their silk weaving done on 
commission. The total number of looms 
producing all varieties of silk, exclusive of 
ribbons, is estimated at 11,000. In addition, 
home weavers numbering about 6,000 have 
perhaps 1,500 hand looms. During postwar 
years, around 10,000 old silk and rayon looms 
have been replaced with new ones. 

Silk-fabric production is not available in 
yardage but was set at 1,000 metric tons in 
1950 and is expected to be greater in 1951. 
Exports, which have risen rapidly, are now 
estimated to be 40 percent of production. 


¢ 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIONS S= 
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18-S’s, and de Haviland Draggn Rapides. 
The Luanda-Lobito run is made six times 
weekly. 

The chief of DTA has indicated a marked 
preference for American aircraft, particu- 
larly the Douglas DC-4. 


Production of Electricity and 
Gas Continues High in Belgium 


Production of electricity in Belgium 
reached an all-time high in January 1951 
(845,992,000 kw.-hr.) and continued at high 
levels for the first half of 1951. During April 
and May, production decreased somewhat but 
remained well above that of the correspond- 
ing months of 1950. Comparative figures 
of production and consumption of energy for 
the first 6 months of 1950 and 1951, as sup- 
plied by the Belgian National Institute of 
Statistics, are as follows: 


[In kilowatt-hours] 


Total Total consumption 

Period production plus losses 
January—June— 

1950_ 4, 100, 614, 000 


4, 149, 982, 000 
1951___ 4, 704, 000, 000 


4, 785, 000, 000 


The total usable gas available in Belgium 
for the first half of 1950 and 1951, accord- 
ing to the above-named source, was, respec- 
tively, 380,349,060 cubic meters and 430,800,- 
000 (estimated on 5 months’ data) cubic 
meters. 


Iceland Institutes New 
Letter-Telegram Service 


The Icelandic Post and Telegraph Ad- 
ministration announces the institution of 
letter-telegram service effective on Septem- 
ber 1. The new service was recommended 
at a Scandinavian Telecommunications Con- 
ference held in Reykjavik in July. 

Letter telegrams (ELT or LT) will be ac- 
cepted for ali countries, including the United 
States, which provide similar service. Under 
the rules of the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union, messages must be in plain 
language. The rate for letter telegrams will 
be one-half of the regular telegram rate, on 
a minimum basis of 22 words. 





Figures for the first 6 months of 1951 show 
a continuing rise. The International Silk 
Congress has been active and successful in 
increasing the demand for silk goods in other 
countries. 

Almost 90 percent of the industry’s re- 
quirements of raw silk comes from the Far 
East; Japan supplies approximately 85 per- 
cent. Imports in 1951 are expected to ap- 
proximate 1,100 metric tons, an increase of 
15 percent over 1950 and almost 40 percent 
over 1949. Prices of raw silk and mill prices 
of fabrics are about 30 percent higher than 
a@ year ago. 

The labor supply is adequate. There are 
several local training establishments for ap- 
prentices and specialists. Labor disputes are 
rare, and absenteeism is reasonably low. 
Unionization exists but is not strong. Ad- 
justments in wage scales were made in Feb- 
ruary and again in April 1951. Official 
wages in the silk industry are low, but are 
generally supplemented by generous bonuses 
and family benefit grants. 





The production index of the French chemi- 
cal industry dropped to 134 in July 1951 from 
153 in June. 
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